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Sou§PFF 

Read  THE  LINK  for  the  First  Time 

Due  to  a  recent  three-week  stay  in  the  hospital,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  THE  LINK  for  the  first  time  in  our  military  career.  I  must  say  I 
was  tremendously  impressed  with  your  publication  and  enjoyed  reading  it 
very  much. 

At  the  present  time  my  husband  is  serving  as  a  pilot  in  Vietnam  and  if 
he  is  receiving  your  publication  over  there  I  know  he  is  benefiting  from  it. 
I  certainly  did  — not  only  from  the  spiritual  sense  but  also  I  received  a  feeling 
of  being  close  to  the  military  way  of  life  which  I  am  accustomed  to  and  am 
forced  to  do  without  during  his  absence. 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  $3.00  for  a  year's  subscription  and  would  like 
to  know  if  I  can  order  another  for  my  grandmother.  I  think  she  will  enjoy  it. 
Please  advise. 

-Mrs.  P.  L.  Corley,  537  N.  Cheri  Lynn  Dr.,  Chandler,  Ariz.  85224 

To  Be  Commended 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  fine  publication.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

—  Sp/4  Paul  Klokstad,  Souris,  North  Dak.  58883 
(SP/4  Klokstad  has  sent  us  his  change  of  address  so  he'll  continue  to  get  THE  LINK 
on  schedule.  This  is  important  for  all  our  readers  who  have  individual  subscriptions. 
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Pariticcfiate  to  Xciic«tfi 


By  Peter  D.  MacLean 


To  the  Editor  of  THE  LINK  Magazine 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  recent  letter  asking  me  to  share  my  views  on  the  question  of 
a  Christian's  participation  in  killing  has  been  kicking  around  my 
head  and  my  desk  now  for  the  past  two  weeks.  My  immediate 
response  to  the  question  was  to  say,  Why,  of  course,  he  can.  One  of 
the  uglies  of  history  is  that  Christians  have  been  great  participators 
in  the  killing  business.  On  the  other  hand  if  what  you  are  asking  is, 
"Does  Christianity  permit  or  have  some  kind  of  a  rule  or  moral  code 
that  either  allows  or  forbids  a  man  to  participate  in  killing  another 
man?",  that's  another  question. 

If  there  is  a  clear-cut  law  that  a  Christian  is  automatically  no 
longer  a  Christian  if  he  participates  in  killing  or  if  by  participating  in 
killing  he  can  no  longer  under  circumstances  claim  membership  in 
the  Christian  community  then  every  one  of  us  would  be  out  in  the 
cold.  The  fact  that  we  are  living,  eating,  and  taking  up  space  in  the 
world  in  some  way  makes  us  participators  in  the  unnatural  death  of 
others.  While  I  wrote  this  letter  to  you  over  300  persons  in  the  world 
died  of  malnutrition  and  I  just  sat  here  and  did  nothing. 

Mr.  MacLean   is   rector  of  Saint   James    Episcopal    Church,    North 
Country  Road,  Saint  James,  New  York  11780 


The  one  thing  I  am  sure  of  is  that  Christianity  makes  no  real 
difference  between  so-called  passive  killing  or  active  killing.  The 
confessions  of  almost  all  churches  include  the  sins  of  omission  as  well 
as  those  of  commission. 

Death  comes  to  all  men  and  the  fact  is  that  sometimes  death  has 
come  sooner,  and  with  terrible  violence  or  in  the  slow  pain  of  star- 
vation and  disease  because  someone  failed  to  do  his  Christian  duty 
to  his  neighbor.  For  the  sake  of  opening  this  letter  to  discussion,  let 
me  suggest  that  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  from  God's  point  of 
view.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is  no  real  difference  in  my  taking 
aim  on  a  man  with  an  M-16  and  doing  the  slow  squeeze  and  my  in- 
difference to  the  needs  of  the  hungry,  the  poor,  and  the  sick. 

I  guess  for  myself,  I  keep  seeing  war  and  the  horror  of  combat  as 
the  logical  conclusion  of  the  sins  of  all  men.  The  steps  from  smug 
self-satisfaction,  look  out  for  number  one,  push  your  neighbor  around 
if  he  gets  in  your  way,  pay  attention  to  nobody,  to  anger  with  a  big 
gun  is  a  haphazard  pattern  but  the  logical  conclusion  of  human  sin 
almost  has  to  be  war. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  world  is  me;  the  world  is  a  macrocosm  of 
my  own  sin.  This  is  not  a  popular  view  I  will  admit.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  blame  other  people  for  the  world's  mess  and  then  if  it  should 
get  close  to  home  run  away  from  it  proclaiming  righteously  that  it 
is  not  my  problem  and  not  my  world. 

My  first  answer  to  your  question  is  that  by  just  being  a  man 
in  this  world,  a  person  has  already  participated  in  evil.  Now  for  the 
Christian  there  ought  to  be  the  acceptance  of  that  participation 
as  a  fact  and  the  further  acceptance  of  the  understanding  that  he 
may  not  be  able  to  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  escape  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  evil  of  war. 

Now  we  have  a  nice  boiling  kettle  of  humanity.  All  are  involved, 
all  are  guilty,  all  stand  in  need  of  God's  love  and  forgiveness.  For 
me  this  is  just  as  true  of  the  dear  sweet  old  lady  down  the  street, 
who  just  wouldn't  think  of  giving  a  dime  to  overseas  relief,  as  the 
man  on  the  front  lines,  who  is  ordered  to  kill  on  sight.  My  plea  is 
don't  be  in  a  big  rush  to  defend  the  sweet  old  lady;  she  is  perhaps 
more  responsible  for  war  than  the  young  man  who  has  to  fight  it. 

Now  what?  Involved  and  guilty,  what  do  we  do?  My  suggestion 
is  that  you  do  your  best  to  be  Christians  in  spite  of  situations. 
The  sharing  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  is  relatively  simple, 
for  it  means  loving  where  love  can  be  given,  if  not  wanted  and  not 


accepted.  It  still  means  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick, 
clothing  the  naked,  and  visiting  the  lonely. 

The  one  impression  that  I  brought  back  from  Vietnam,  when  I 
was  there  in  1965  and  1966  was  that  unshaven,  unbathed,  tough 
Marines,  were  doing  a  better  job  at  doing  the  ministry  of  Christ 
where  they  could  than  members  of  the  average  American  community. 
Their  language  was  not  the  pure*  English  and  tone  of  the  Women's 
Guide  for  Being  Nice  to  Nice  People,  but  their  sharing  in  the  com- 
mon suffering  and  in  the  common  humanity  was  the  real  thing. 

Do  the  best  you  can.  And  this  means  praying  the  best  you  can 
and  living  as  best  as  you  can.  There's  no  reward  for  this  kind  of 
thing,  you  understand.  You  can't  make  a  bargain  with  God  which  is 
in  effect  saying,  "God,  I'll  be  a  good  boy  and  you  keep  me  safe." 
Even  God  in  his  love  wouldn't  permit  Jesus  to  make  any  bargains 
of  the  sort. 

Look,  I  am  aware  that  this  touches  a  very  sensitive  nerve  for 
military  men.  The  Christian  religion  has  often  been  used  as  a  kind 
of  semi-magic  to  be  practiced  in  order  to  keep  safe.  It's  a  rare 
Christian  who  prays  out  loud  in  our  suffering  and  dying  and  asks 
that  we  may  share  the  way  of  the  cross  with  Jesus. 

You  know,  maybe  your  question  is  the  wrong  one.  Instead  of 
asking  how  can  a  Christian  participate  in  killing,  you  might  have 
asked  how  can  a  Christian  participate  in  living?  The  clues  for  an 
answer  are  a  little  clearer  it  seems  if  we  rephrase.  I  am  just  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  keep  preaching  that  repentance  is  for  living, 
and  that  confession  is  good  for  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and 
that  without  being  morbid  about  it  the  continual  prayer  of  the 
Christian  should  be:  "Lord  have  mercy;  Christ  have  mercy;  Lord 
have  mercy." 

The  law .  of  the  Christian  is  love  and  from  this  we  have  all 
fallen  short.  Perhaps  the  man  with  the  gun  in  his  hand  senses  this 
more  painfully  because  he  can  see  the  immediate  results  of  his  handi- 
work, while  the  indifferent  of  this  world  sit  back  and  complain. 
It  may  help  the  combat  soldier  to  know  that  he  is  not  alone 
and  that  the  whole  of  humanity  shares  a  common  responsibility 
before  God. 

I  am  not  sure  if  this  answers  your  question.  If  you  were  looking 
for  a  neat,  simple,  sweet  answer  that  would  lift  all  guilt  and  all 
sense  of  horror  for  war  I  don't  have  one.  By  being  creatures  of 
God  we  are  limited  in  knowing  the  whole  truth.  My  only  real  hope 


is  that  man  who  has  seen  the  horror  of  war  will  know  its  source  in 
human  sin  and  begin  to  work  backwards  to  the  source  of  all  human 
misery  and  offer  what  he  can  do  to  eliminate  it. 

With  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love, 
Peter  D.  MacLean 


Wou/  JWy  9tali  9ks  helped  JWe 

in  tlie  (jUiftta/ty 


I  AM  ONE  of  the  many  soldiers  serving  in  Vietnam  at  the  present 
time.  Like  many  others  who  have  served  before  me,  I  sometimes 
find  that  life  as  a  Christian  is  not  always  as  you  would  have  it,  but 
in  the  end,  by  living  a  Christian  life,  you  have  accomplished 
quite  a  lot. 

One  thing  I'm  sure  of,  and  that  is,  a  person,  whoever  or  wherever 
he  might  be,  needs  God  in  everything  he  does. 

Since  I've  been  in  the  service,  I've  become  much  closer  to  God 
than  ever  before.  Not  that  I  didn't  try  to  live  a  Christian  life  prior 
to  my  enlistment,  but  now  I  can  really  see  just  how  much  each  and 
everyone  of  us  needs  God  — and  bad. 

Indeed,  at  times  I  become  downhearted  but  then  I  think  of 
God  and  find  help.  Too  many  of  us  take  God's  love  for  granted. 
I  find  myself  wondering  why  God  still  loves  us  for  we  are  such  great 
sinners.  But  then  I  realize  that  God  is  forgiving  and  all  that  we  have 
to  do  is  to  turn  to  him  and  confess  our  sins  and  he  is  ready  and 
willing  to  forgive. 

Each  day  I  try  to  live  closer  to  God;  and  I  am  trying  to  get  my 
friends  to  turn  to  God,  receive  his  forgiveness,  and  walk  in  his 
fellowship. 

-Sp/4  James  B.  Speller,  212th  Avn.  Bn.,  H.H.C.,  APO  San 
Francisco  96337. 


All  of  us  admire  "a  good  loser,"  especially  when  it's  our  opponent. — Jack 
Herbert. 
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Wars  in  a  Century 


By  Ruth  Herrick  Myers 


Memories  of  a  woman  whose  family  members  have  participated 
in  all  wars  of  the  past  century  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  involved 


IN  SPITE  of  Vietnam,  Gene  and 
Ann  had  everything  planned 
out  and  under  control.  This  was 
June  of  1967.  Gene  is  the  eldest  of 
my  seven  grandsons  and  he  and 
Ann  had  graduated  from  the  same 
university.  Gene,  who  was  a  journal- 
ism and  political  science  major,  had 
signed  up  for  officer  training  with 
the  Air  Force,  had  even  passed  his 
physical.  He  would  get  his  basic 
training,  he  told  me,  then  they 
would  be  married.  Since  it  was  likely 
that  he  would  be  traveling  all 
around  the  world  seeing  different 
countries,  it  would  be  excellent 
training  for  possible  work  after  the 
war  as  a  foreign  correspondent.  And 
officers  in  the  Air  Force  could  take 
their  wives  along. 


The  summer  dragged  on  with  no 
word  from  the  Air  Force,  When  the 
answer  came,  it  was  negative.  They 
had  an  oversupply  of  applications 
and  were  taking  only  technical  men 
who  would  be  of  more  service  to 
them  than  journalists. 

Everybody  said,  "Well,  go  to 
grad  school  for  a  year." 

Gene  didn't  like  that  idea.  "They'll 
think  that  I'm  a  draft  dodger.  I'm 
just  going  to  let  my  draft  board 
decide  what  to  do  with  me." 

Until  such  summons  came,  he 
found  himself  a  job  on  a  good  news- 
paper as  a  cub  reporter.  And  now, 
with  five  months  of  experience  to  his 
credit,  he  has  finally  received  a 
notice  from  his  draft  board  to  report 
for  his  physical.   On  the  day   the 


notice  came  a  PR  officer  contacted 
his  newspaper  asking  about  a  good 
kid  whom  he  could  use  in  his  draft- 
exempt  public  relations.  Ann,  mean- 
while, has  a  job  writing  ads  for  a 
large  store  back  in  her  hometown. 
"What  to  do?"  Gene  wrote  me. 
"Which  will  win  out,  the  draft 
board  or  the  PR  officer?  And  shall 
we  get  married?  Or  not?  There's  just 
one  thing  about  it,  whatever 
happens  and  if  the  Army  does  its 
worst  for  us,  I  just  want  you  people 
to  know  that  our  morale  is  still  miles 
high." 


DURING  my  lifetime  I  have 
had  association  of  some  sort 
with  each  of  six  wars.  In  one  of  my 
earliest  recollections,  less  than  thirty 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  I  remem- 
ber my  grandmother  taking  a  packet 
of  letters  from  a  drawer  in  the  old 
cherry  chest  with  the  glass  knobs. 
She  would  sit  and  cry  over  them. 
Her  19-year-old  boy,  John,  had 
died  in  the  camp  hospital  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  of  erysipelas.  My  grand- 
father, a  physician,  had  reached 
camp  before  the  boy  died,  but  he 
had  trouble  finding  the  lad  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  wards 
because  they  had  painted  John's 
face  with  iodine.  His  father  thought 
it  was  a  colored  boy  lying  there. 

I  have  the  same  packet  of  letters 
in  my  archives  now.  John's  are  quite 
cheerful  and  boyish: 

We  are  having  a  good  time  here, 
riding  around  on  kicking  horses.  I 
got  one  of  the  best  horses  that  ever 
was  and  I  was  the  last  one  of  our 
company  which  drew,  and  I  got  the 


best  horse  in  the  shanty.  We  have 
wooden  saddles  and  leather  bridles, 
all  but  the  bits  and  the  buckles.  I 
guess  they  are  pot  metal. 

Orphaned  when  very  young,  my 
grandmother  had  been  raised  by  a 
family  of  Quakers  in  New  York 
State.  But  apparently  she  was  no 
conscientious  objector.  She  wrote 
to  John: 

Have  patience  with  me  while  I 
address  you  again  to  be  faithful  to 
the  command  of  your  officers,  for  by 
promptly  obeying  them  it  will  make 
your  heavy  burden  lighter.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  you  can  imagine,  what 
my  feelings  were  when  I  read  of  your 
regiment  being  ready  for  action.  All 
I  can  say,  be  a  true  and  faithful 
soldier,  stand  by  the  right,  which  I 
believe  you  will,  keep  straight- 
forward in  the  path  of  honesty  and 
virtue  and  surely  Heaven  will  reward 
you. 

AT  THE  TIME  of  the  Spanish- 
l  American  War  my  father  was 
president  of  a  small  Kansas  college. 
A  number  of  students  enlisted  for 
service  and  two  of  the  boys— I 
think,  brothers— were  killed.  Their 
bodies  were  shipped  back  to  the 
college  via  the  Santa  Fe  R.R.,  then 
transferred  to  another  line  which 
ran  to  their  hometown.  There  was 
not  time  to  arrange  services  at  the 
college,  so  the  entire  student  body 
and  the  faculty  turned  out  to  meet 
their  train  and  conduct  brief 
memorial  services  on  the  station 
platform. 

The  college  owned  no  flag,  so  my 
father  himself  bought  a  large  one 
which  would    cover   both   caskets, 
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placed  side  by  side.  I  remember 
standing  quietly  between  my  mother 
and  my  sister  during  that  brief  and 
touching  service  and  tribute  to  two 
gallant  boys. 

The  flag  was  kept  in  our  family 
for  years  and  we  always  had  to 
explain  why  it  was  called  our 
Spanish-American  flag.  The  suburb 
in  which  my  son  now  lives  planned 
an  exhibit  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  of  any  historical 
flags  owned  by  the  villagers.  Ours 
was  exhibited  in  one  of  the  store 
windows  and  in  the  local  paper  the 
next  week,  on  the  front  page,  they 
ran  a  picture  of  it  proudly  upheld 
by  two  of  my  grandsons. 

WHEN  World  War  I  broke  out 
in  1914,  we  simply  couldn't 
believe  it.  Wars,  we  thought,  were 
a  thing  of  the  past.  I  was  visiting 
a  great-uncle  in  a  small  town  in 
New  York  State  that  summer  and 
I  thought  their  small-town  paper 
must  be  mistaken.  I  wrote  to  my 
father  back  in  Chicago,  asking  him 
to  send  me  a  copy  of  Tribune  so  that 
I  could  make  sure  the  news  was 
really  true. 

By  the  time  the  U.S.  got  into  the 
war  I  was  married  and  we  had  twin 
babies,  which  disqualified  their 
father  from  going  to  Russia  with 
the  telegraphers'  corps  for  which 
he  was  preparing  himself.  He  felt 
actually  disloyal  for  not  going  to 
war  even  though  he  sold  Liberty 
Bonds  instead.  All  that  first  hard 
winter  with  the  twins,  in  our  little 
apartment  where  the  steam  went  off 
at  eleven  and  came  back  on  at  six, 
I  used  to  fortify  myself  thinking  of 


our  gallant  boys  lying  out  in  the  fox- 
holes and  trenches  in  Flanders 
Fields.  I  tried  to  knit  for  them,  but 
I  was  so  tired  I  kept  falling  asleep 
over  the  knitting  needles  and  drop- 
ping stitches. 

Leaving  the  twins  with  a  baby 
sitter,  we  did  go  down  to  see  the 
famous  Rainbow  Division  come 
home.  One  of  our  neighbors  had  a 
son  in  the  division,  and  here  he 
came,  marching  with  them  down 
Michigan  Boulevard,  and  we 
shouted  and  waved  to  one  another. 
Came  Armistice  Day,  and  I  remem- 
ber how  cross  I  was  because  the 
whistles  and  bells  and  sirens  woke 
up  the  twins  from  their  naps.  The 
babies  were  just  as  cross  as  I  was. 

WORLD  WAR  II  was  some- 
thing else  again.  I  had  a  son, 
a  son-in-law  and  a  nephew  in  that 
war  and  I  lived  in  anguish  and 
apprehension  as  the  reports  came 
in  from  the  Normandy  Invasion, 
Okinawa,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge. 

My  husband  died  the  week  my 
son  was  shipped  to  North  Africa, 
so  I  took  a  job  at  the  switchboard 
and  information  desk  of  a  YWCA  in 
Chicago,  and  there  I  caught  up  with 
the  war  in  a  hurry.  Girls  and  their 
GIs  streamed  by  my  desk  all  day 
and  until  the  watchman  closed  the 
switchboard  for  the  night. 

Of  all  the  girls  I  came  to  know  so 
well  during  those  years,  I  remember 
best  the  Nisei  (Japanese)  girls  from 
the  concentration  camps  in  Cali- 
fornia; also  the  Hawaian  girls,  the 
Filipino  girls,  the  Chinese  girls, 
many  of  whom  had  lost  brothers  in 
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the  war  and  had  come  to  the  U.S. 
to  school  on  the  GI  money  paid  by 
the  government  to  their   families. 

But  there  were  many,  many 
others.  I  remember  one  American 
girl,  only  eighteen,  whose  husband 
was  being  shipped  overseas  from 
Chicago.  She  had  their  new  baby 
with  her,  less  than  two  weeks  old, 
and  she  had  come  clear  from  Cali- 
fornia on  a  Greyhound  bus  to  tell 
him  goodby.  She  rented  a  transient 
room  with  us  and  used  a  dresser 
drawer  for  the  baby's  cradle. 

"How  did  you  ever  have  the 
courage  to  travel  so  far  with  such 
a  young  baby?"  we  asked  her. 

"I  wanted  Bill  to  see  the  baby 
before  he  left.  And  I  wanted  to  see 
him  just  once  more.  I  may  never 
see  him  again." 

Then  there  was  a  quiet,  wistful 
little  girl  from  a  farm  downstate. 
She  had  come  to  the  city  to  get  a 
job  in  a  munitions  factory.  She  got 
a  letter  from  her  boy  friend  in 
Germany  almost  every  day.  Then 
the  letters  stopped.  One  day  a  whole 
packet  of  letters,  tied  together, 
came  — but  not  from  him.  They  were 
letters  which  she  had  written  to  him 
and  each  envelope  was  stamped: 
DECEASED.  RETURN  TO 
SENDER. 

She  turned  dead  white  and, 
clutching  the  letters,  ran  for  the 
elevator.  I  called  the  director  who 
went  up  immediately  to  give  poor 
Rosie  what  comfort  she  could. 

I  HAD  given  my  boy  a  small 
black  and  gold  Testament  to 
take  to  war  with  him,  writing  on 
the  flyleaf:  "From   Mother.   April, 


1943."  And  underneath,  "Psalm 
91."  For  that  psalm  of  courage  — 
Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid ...  —  had 
seen  me  through  all  the  hard  crises 
of  my  life.  When  my  son  came  back, 
the  war  over,  and  I  was  helping  him 
unpack  his  duffle  bag,  we  came 
upon  that  Testament.  It  was  crisp 
and  like  new! 

He  grinned  sheepishly.  "I'm  afraid 
I  never  read  it  very  much,  Mother. 
But  I  brought  it  back  in  good  con- 
dition, didn't  I?" 

I  had  to  admit  that.  But  there 
was  a  curious  follow-up  to  this  little 
incident.  Just  last  summer  his  son, 
Steve,  then  16,  was  going  to  attend 
a  seminar  on  conservation  at  a  uni- 
versity camp  downstate.  Steve  had 
been  chosen  by  his  zoology  teacher, 
using  a  scholarship  offered  by  a 
local  garden  club.  It  happened  that 
with  the  rest  of  the  family  away  on 
various  vacations  that  weekend,  I, 
a  visiting  grandma,  was  elected  to 
help  Steve  pack  his  bag  and  make 
his  train  on  time.  He  piled  every- 
thing into  heaps  on  the  living  room 
floor,  as  a  sort  of  assembly  room  — 
socks,  underwear,  camera,  T-shirts, 
and  also  a  small  black  and  gold 
Testament,  curiously  familiar.  And 
still  new ! 

"Why,  Steve!  What's  this?  It 
looks  like  . . ." 

"It  was  my  dad's,"  Steve  told  me, 
"that  he  always  carried  with  him 
during  the  war.  He  said  he  always 
packed  it  in  this  duffle  bag,  so  I 
thought  I  would  too." 

During  World  War  II,  I  was 
standing  one  evening  in  the  assembly 
line  at  the  USO,  capping  barbecue 
buns  to  hand  out  to  the  boys  filing 
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past  across  the  counter.  They  had 
just  arrived  in  Chicago  and  were 
being  shipped  to  North  Africa. 

The  line  moved  fast  and  we  had 
been  told  to  make  it  snappy.  But 
I  glanced  up  now  and  then  to  look 
at  their  faces.  Always  there  was  one 
boy  you  couldn't  miss— and  here  he 
came!  Young,  dog-tired,  with  the 
tight  lines  around  his  mouth  that 
indicated  rebellion  going  on  inside. 

As  he  passed  me  I  heard  myself 
say,  "When  you  get  to  North  Africa, 
if  you  catch  up  with  my  boy  tell 
him  'Hi'  for  me." 

The  GI's  ahead  of  and  behind 
him  looked  up  in  surprise.  Then 
this  boy's  eyes  met  mine  and  he 
grinned  as  he  got  the  message.  He 
said,  "That  I'll  do,  Mom!"  And 
snapped  to  a  salute  as  he  was  carried 
along. 

Rushed  as  I  was,  I  experienced  a 
feeling  of  sudden  exhilaration. 
Nobody  had  ever  saluted  me  before; 
but  this  lad  in  one  swift  moment, 
had  accepted  me  as  one  of  the 
participants  doing  a  war  bit  with 
the  rest  of  them.  I  realized  that 
instead  of  bucking  him  up  he  had 
bucked  me  up.  Perhaps  I  needed  it 
as  much  as  he  did  at  that  point. 

I  HAD  no  connection  of  any  sort 
with  the  Korean  War,  so-called. 
But  right  now  I  have  a  grand- 
nephew  in  Korea  from  whom  last 
week  I  received  a  lovely  Christmas 
card.  They  had  just  had  a  heavy 
snow,  he  wrote,  that  cancelled  all 
air  flights.  So,  on  temporary  duty, 
he  was  sent  by  rail  to  deliver  800 
military  paychecks  in  time  for 
Christmas.   Last   fall   his    parents, 


back  from  Europe,  sent  him  their 
travel  pictures  and  also  a  record  of 
their  voices  describing  their  trip. 
He  wrote  back  that  he  had  rigged  up 
a  screen  in  his  quarters  for  the 
"travelogue"  and  he  and  some  of 
his  buddies  had  had  a  party,  listening 
to  the  "lecture"  and  partaking  of 
the  refreshments  his  mother  had 
sent  along,  always  a  pleasant  re- 
minder of  home. 

WHEN  PEOPLE  are  talking 
about  the  Vietnam  war,  you 
are  sure  to  hear  such  remarks  as: 
"Well,  there's  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it.  That's  the  way  it  is.  You 
have  no  choice.  The  cards  are 
stacked  against  you." 

The  protestors,  marching  on  the 
Pentagon,  the  Hippies,  the  ir- 
responsibles  say,  and  frequently  do 
much  more  than  that. 

They  are  wrong  about  one  thing. 
You  do  have  a  choice.  You  have  a 
choice  of  attitudes.  I  read  again 
the  letter  my  grandmother  wrote 
her  John.  I  believe  her  psychology 
is  sound:  "...  Be  a  true  and  faithful 
soldier.  Be  faithful  to  the  command 
of  your  officers,  for  by  obeying  them 
it  will  make  your  heavy  burden 
lighter.  Stand  by  the  right,  which 
I  believe  you  will,  keep  straight  in 
the  path  of  honesty  and  virtue." 

She  would  have  liked  the  letter 
written  by  her  great-great  grandson: 
"Our  morale  is   still   miles   high." 


People  are  getting  more  exercise  today 
than  they  did  in  the  past;  it's  called 
picketing. — Jack  Herbert. 
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i&fct  Bdm  ti  4~dt 


By  Irma  Hegel 


Will  Ben  Clemmer  benefit  from  an  opportunity 
to  make  up  for  past  mistakes? 


HIS  NEW  shoes  pinching,  Ben 
Clemmer  stepped  awkwardly 
into  the  dental  office  that  had  once 
been  someone's  living  room.  He 
glanced  at  the  tall  Negro  in  his  white 
smock.  "A  nice  place  you've  got 
here,  Dr.  Hosper."  He  stopped  and 
added  in  a  disappointed  voice,  "You 
don't  remember  me,  do  you?" 

"You  must  be  Mr.  Clemmer." 
The  brown  eyes  were  regarding  him 
intently.  "You  phoned  for  a  2:30 
appointment." 

"The  left  molar  hurts  now. 
Couldn't  expect  you  to  remember 
me.  You  treated  the  right  one.  I 
was  a  number  then,  not  a  name  — 
State  Prison.  You  had  to  put  in  just 
so  many  hours  on  the  cons  for 
practice.  Treated  us  like  paying 
patients— not  a  man  among  us  that 
didn't  appreciate  it." 
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Dr.  George  Hosper  smiled.  "I'm 
glad  you're  out  — and  free." 

Ben  sat  down  in  the  chair,  waiting 
for  the  doctor  to  pump  it  to  the 
proper  height.  "Free?"  he  grumbled. 
"Is  a  man  free  whose  prison  record 
cancels  out  any  job  he  might  get? 
You've  got  an  office;  you're  in 
practice,  but  are  you  free?  How  can 
you  be  sure  the  hatemongers  won't 
start  objecting  to  your  office  in 
their  special  neighborhood?  How 
can  you  know,  with  the  Fourth 
coming  on,  that  they  won't  include 
your  house  in  a  bonfire  or  toss  a 
homemade  bomb  on  your  porch?" 

The  doctor  gently  fastened  the 
towel  in  place.  "My  mother  taught 
me,  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my 
life;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?  My 
mother  trusted  God.  And  so  far  it's 
worked   for    me,    too.    That's    the 
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freedom  that  dissolves  fear,  Ben, 
abiding  trust  in  God.  Did  you  ever 
go  to  Sunday  school?" 

"A  long,  long  time  ago,"  Ben 
remarked.  "Life  teaches  us  other 
things,  too."  The  tongue  depressor 
went  into  his  mouth.  He  had  to  keep 
still  while  the  skillful  fingers  that 
handled  the  instruments  went  after 
the  aching  molar.  The  same  gentle- 
ness, the  frequent  pauses  from  the 
hot  drill,  the  inherent  kindness. 

"That  ought  to  do  it."  Dr.  Hosper 
removed  the  tongue  depressor  from 
his  mouth.  "You've  got  a  strong  set 
of  teeth.  They  should  last  you  a 
lifetime." 

"I  saw  your  name  in  the  phone 
book,"  Ben  explained.  "I'd  hoped 
you'd  be  the  same  dentist  who 
treated  me  in  prison.  You  were. 
Dr.  Hosper,  please  look  out  for 
yourself.  Kingsville  happens  to  be 
my  hometown.  I  know  the  hate 
here.  Do  you  think  one  mother's 
son  of  them  would  give  me  a  job? 
Not  much.  Nobody's  wanted  here 
except  a  select  few." 

"What  is  your  trade,  Ben?" 

"Carpenter.  Mom  used  to  tell  me 
Jesus  was  a  carpenter.  What  Mom 
couldn't  tell  me  was  how  one  crooked 
foreman  could  send  two  dumb  kids 
to  the  pen  for  a  stretch.  Sure,  we 
did  wrong.  But  he  was  the  boss.  He 
knew  the  ropes.  And  with  Mom  in 
the  hospital  six  months,  the  extra 
dough  came  in  handy.  I'm  sure  glad 
that  she  was  gone  before  I  got 
caught,  though." 

Dr.  Hosper  began  writing  on  a 
card.  "That  stretch  in  prison  might 
have  shattered  all  your  conceptions 
of  mankind,    and   destroyed    your 


petty  illusions,  too.  You  lived  with 
the  worst  of  them  there,  Ben.  I 
daresay  you  still  found  men  more 
good  than  bad.  Christ  found  that. 
Build  again  on  this  stronger  foun- 
dation. Take  my  card  to  The 
Reverend  Steve  Becski.  He's  re- 
modeling a  Teen  Center  on  1515 
Front  Street.  He'll  give  you  a  job. 
You  can  pay  me  after  you've  been 
working  a  while." 

Ben's  throat  tightened.  "Thanks," 
he  choked.   "About  the  record?" 

"I'll  explain  that  over  the  phone 
to  Pastor  Becski.  He  doesn't  care 
about  a  man's  past.  It's  what  a  man 
is  now  that  counts." 

Ben  walked  out  through  the  wait- 
ing room.  Two  patients  were 
chatting  together,  another  one  was 
reading  a  magazine.  A  dentist  as 
good  as  Doc  Hosper  ought  to  have 
his  office  crowded,  Ben  thought. 
But  they'll  never  let  him  stay  here. 
Why  does  he  have  to  be  so  trusting? 

Out  now  in  the  heat  and  humidity 
of  the  summer  afternoon,  he  saw  the 
brassy  sun  overhead  in  the  sky 
around  which  a  mad  fringe  of  clouds 
curled  like  distorted  fingers. 
Thunder  rumbled  ominously.  No 
more  dependence  on  weather  than 
on  people,  Ben  thought.  He  re- 
membered that  the  forecaster 
promised  a  pleasant  day.  The  sky 
darkened,  stabbed  with  flashes  of 
white  lightning. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Front 
Street,  the  clouds  had  ripped  open 
and  the  water  dropped  as  if  a 
massive  lake  had  spilled  from  the 
sky.  Soaked  through,  Ben  barged 
into  the  open  door  marked  Teen 
Center. 
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Compassion  for  others  can  be  a  by-product  of  one's  mistakes 


A  pleasant  fragrance  of  new  wood; 
sawhorses,  planks,  and  saws  scat- 
tered about.  "Well,  well,"  a  pleasant 
voice  boomed  out.  "Here  comes 
help.  George  phoned  you'd  be  over. 
Let  me  have  that  damp  coat,  son. 
Will  you  have  some  coffee  and  a 
sandwich?" 

Ben  stared  at  the  large  white- 
haired  man  in  overalls.  "Pastor 
Becski?" 

"That's  right."  The  big  man  was 
already  pouring  coffee  into  a  mug. 

"I'm  an  ex-con." 

"But  a  good  carpenter,  I'm  sure." 
The  twinkling  blue  eyes  smiled. 
"That's  what  we  need.  Pete  Katalink 
is  home  with  a  cold  today.  We've 
got  to  get  this  Center  finished  for 
the  opening  on  July  3.  Pay  you  by 
the  day  until  you  get  on  your  feet. 
O.K.?" 

Ben  drank  his  coffee,  donned 
overalls  and  worked  beside  the 
minister.  A  great  guy,  this  big  man. 
He  didn't  spring  one  word  about 
religion.  Just  showed  how  glad  he 
was  to  have  him.  Ben  pocketed  the 
money  he  was  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
day  and  found  a  room  on  Main 
Street.  He  felt  like  a  person  again. 

THE  NEXT  morning  he  was 
back  on  the  job  — early.  Pete 
Katalink,  slim  and  dark-com- 
plexioned, hammered  square  black 
nails  into  white  wood.  He  stopped 
for  a  moment,  squinted  at  Ben.  "I 
hope  we  see  you  at  church  Sunday. 
Pastor  talks  straight  from  the 
shoulder." 


"Oh,  sure,"  Ben  muttered,  "an 
ex-con  would  be  about  as  welcome 
as  the  smallpox." 

"Get  off  it,  pal.  I'm  an  ex-alcoholic. 
The  church  welcomed  me." 

Ben  pried  out  the  nail  he  had 
bent.  "All  this  palsy -walsy  stuff 
sounds  as  phony  as  a  two-dollar 
bill.  People  just  aren't  that  way. 
Not  much.  Just  for  the  good 
weather,  then  — pow  . . .  like  that 
storm  yesterday." 

"And  if  a  storm  does  break,"  Pete 
reminded  him,  "you'll  weather  it  if 
you're  on  the  right  side.  God  not 
only  gives  you  the  help  you  need. 
He  uses  you." 

Dr.  Hosper  phoned  him  saying  he 
was  glad  that  things  were  working 
out.  "You  finish  that  job,  Ben,  and 
we'll  see  about  another  one.  Pastor 
said  that  you  do  first-rate  work." 

"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be 
looking  after  yourself,  Dr.  Hosper?" 

"'Member,  Ben  —  whom  shall  I 
fearT 

The  man  was  trusting  just  like 
his  mother  had  been  trusting,  Ben 
thought.  Nothing  had  shaken  his 
mother's  faith.  But  what  did  she 
get?  His  father's  death,  his  two 
younger  brothers  dying,  poverty, 
even  doing  daywork  for  other  people 
to  get  him  through  school.  She 
hadn't  known  any  decent  living 
until  he'd  gone  to  work.  And  then 
she'd  got  sick  and  died.  At  least, 
she'd  died  before  she  knew  what 
he'd  done. 

Faith  in  God  sounded  great.  It 
gave  people  strength   to   go   on— 
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but  to  what?  Bigger  and  bigger 
disappointments?  And  how  could 
the  love  of  God  be  connected  with 
all  this?  If  God  loved  you,  how 
could  he  let  such  things  happen 
to  you? 

THAT  night  before  the  Fourth, 
the  kids  had  their  opening  at 
the  completed  Teen  Center,  scores 
of  laughing,  talking  kids  pushing 
into  the  place.  He  felt  proud.  The 
kids  were  safe,  being  entertained, 
having  fun.  Score  one  for  the  right 
side.  There  were  still  those  others. 
Ben,  strolling  up  Main  Street,  saw 
the  taverns  full,  too.  Raucous  music 
drifted  from  darkened  interiors; 
shrill  laughter,  too.  The  smell  of 
stale  beer. 

Ben  fought  a  wave  of  nausea. 
Some  way  of  celebrating  a  country's 
independence  and  Kingsville  might 
be  one  of  ten  thousand  towns  doing 
the  same  thing  tonight.  Freedom 
was  priceless.  He'd  learned  that 
much  in  prison.  Anything  priceless 
was  worth  fighting  for.  /  will  walk 
at  liberty:  for  I  seek  thy  precepts.  His 
mother  had  often  quoted  that  Psalm. 
Slowly  he  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand. 

The  explosion  reverberated  dully 
in  the  distance.  It  was  followed  by 
a  tongue  of  flame,  leaping  up  against 
the  dark  sky.  Ben  heard  the  wail  of 
the  siren.  He  began  running. 
They've  got  Hosper's  house  — I 
know  they  have  — I  tried  to  warn 
him. 

Two  streets  over  and  he  saw  the 
crowd  already  gathered  in  front  of 
the  dentist's  home.  Some  kind  of 
bomb  had  torn  away  the  entire  front 


porch.  Firehoses  were  playing  on  the 
smoldering  exterior.  An  officer  was 
waving  the  curious  back  from  the 
hastily    strung-out   lines. 

Ben  crossed  a  yard  next  door  to 
enter  the  Hosper  house  from  the 
rear.  Trees  and  flowers  in  the 
shadowy  darkness.  Then  he  saw  a 
tall  man  carrying  a  file  case  into  the 
garage.  "Dr.  Hosper,"  he  cried, 
"are  you  all  right?" 

The  dentist  set  the  file  down  and 
peered  in  his  direction.  "Is  that  you, 
Ben?  I'm  fine.  My  wife  and  daughter 
were  at  her  mother's  when  this 
happened." 

"Who  did  it?  I'd  like  to  tear  them 
apart." 

"The  neighbors  told  me  it  was  a 
couple  of  men  that  went  by  in  a  car 
and  threw  the  bomb.  They  were  too 
drunk  to  know  what  they  were 
doing.  They  hit  a  pole  up  the  street, 
and  the  police  have  them.  It  looks 
like  I'll  need  a  good  carpenter,  Ben. 
Can  I  count  on  you?" 

"You're  not  rebuilding  here.  Dr. 
Hosper.  It  could  happen  again." 

"It  might.  One  never  knows. 
Sorrow,  disappointment,  illness.  It 
comes  to  all  of  us  sometime.  But  I 
have  to  rebuild,  Ben.  I  have  to.  But 
not  in  my  own  strength,  no." 

Ben  stood  beside  the  tall  dentist 
and  felt  much  like  the  prodigal  son 
who  had  come  to  himself  in  that  far 
country.  God  hath  willed  His  children 
free— His  will  be  done.  No  fear  when 
a  man's  hand  is  in  God's,  no  doubt, 
no  distrust.  "I'll  help  you  rebuild," 
Ben  said  softly.  "I  have  an  idea  I'll 
be  rebuilding  myself." 

And  he  felt  a  hand  reach  over  in 
the  darkness  and  clasp  his.        ■  ■ 
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qA  Failure? 


Says  Who? 


Since  When? 


By  Roy  M.  Terry 


I  RECENTLY  read  a  book  en- 
titled Quarterbacking  which  was 
the  combination  of  his  life  story  and 
advice  to  quarterbacks  by  Bart 
Starr  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

All  of  us  have  admired  Bart's 
accomplishments  on  the  gridiron 
the  past  few  years.  The  son  of  an 
Air  Force  family,  he  has  written  an 
impressive  list  of  accomplishments 
in  professional  football.  He  has 
found  success  at  every  hand  and  has 
accepted  it  as  a  true  Christian 
gentleman. 

We  admire  success  and  we,  in  our 
dreams,  would  give  anything  to  be 
as  popular  and  successful  in  our 
areas  of  activity. 

If  we  read  the  story  of  the  long 
bull  upward  to  fame  of  this  young 
man  we  find  areas  where  we  may 
readily  identify.  For  there  were  long 


periods  of  discouragement  and 
failure. 

Somehow  the  fame  and  the  heroic 
moments  seem  few  and  far  between 
in  all  of  our  lives  and  the  frustrating, 
disappointing  periods  of  fear  and 
failure  more  often  seem  to  take 
priority. 

As  one  said,  "If  all  you  get  out  of 
defeat  is  defeat  then  you  have  been 
shortchanged."  Out  of  every  experi- 
ence of  life  we  find  the  raw  materials 
to  build  for  future  moments  when 
situations  and  circumstances  and 
activities  may  bring  more  pleasing 
and  fruitful  results. 

To  quote  Bart  Starr, 

Here  again  the  third  year  bugaboo 
hit  me  and  my  career  turned  down- 
ward  We    suffered    through     a 

season  when  we  won  only  one  game. 
My  confidence  sank  to  an  all-time 


Chaplain  Terry  is  the  Command  Chaplain,   United  States  Air   Force 
Academy,  Colorado 
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low.  I  know  I  worked  hard,  expended 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  I  knew  I  was 
totally  dedicated  and  had  an  intense 
flame  of  desire  to  succeed.  Though 
this  was  a  very  unhappy  part  of  my 
life  I  can  look  back  and  know  that 
these  years  served  a  definite  purpose 
in  my  preparation  for  the  future  in 
football. 

Then  Bart  tells  of  his  work  with 
Coach  Lombardi, 

He  chewed  me  up  when  I  com- 
mitted a  careless  mistake  but  in  so 
doing  he  proved  to  me  quite  con- 
clusively that  a  person  can't  brood 
over  one  mistake  or  waste  time  feel- 
ing sorry  for  himself  or  take  on  a 
persecution  complex.  This  had  been 
a  vital  shortcoming  in  my  mental 
make-up  in  the  past. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  that  of  the 
regaining  of  confidence,  thinking 
positively,  and  capitalizing  on  the 
error  of  today  to  make  it  the  eventu- 
al success  of  tomorrow. 

The  man  who  classified  the  hero 
as  the  person  who  recovered  from 
his  fright  first  had  a  point  to  make. 

We  all  have  bugaboos  and  fears 
in  life.  We  all  know  that  there  are 
very  few  perfect  people  who  bat 
1,000  percent  in  everything  that 
they  do. 

The  average  person  has  the  dis- 
turbing memory  of  many  mistakes 
and  countless  failures;  yet,  there 
is  an  equally  long  succession  of 
fruitful  living  which  has  come  from 
building  new  structures  of  success 
out  of  the  ashes  of  failure. 

It  is  important  to  accept  our 
failures,  to  realize  that  life  never 
moves  forward  on  an  even  keel,  and 
to  know  that  we  can  use  our  failures 


as  steppingstones  to  more  effective 
living. 

1.  By  Whose  Standards? 

When  we  are  faced  with  what 
some  people  call  failure,  we  ought 
to  ask  the  question,  "By  whose 
standards  of  judgment?" 

We  live  lives  that  are  so  circum- 
scribed by  our  culture  that  very 
often  we  become  lost  in  a  series  of 
situations  because  we  do  not  "keep 
up  with  the  Jones's"  or  we  do  not 
fit  the  image  that  that  Madison 
Avenue  or  Playboy  creates. 

We  are  continually  bombarded 
with  sales  pitches  that  would  reduce 
us  to  a  state  of  abject  failure  because 
we  do  not  possess  "fur-lined  bottle 
openers"  or  a  thousand  other 
"gadgets"  and  "things"  of  our 
materialistic  culture. 

We  need  to  learn  to  distinguish 
the  true  values  in  life  so  that  before 
we  write  ourselves  off  as  so  many 
"losers"  we  may  ascertain  "by 
whose  standards?"  The  "every- 
body's doing  it"  or  "everybody 
has  it"  approaches  are  not  inevitably 
right  or  necessarily  the  way  to 
success. 

2.  Have  I  Done  My  Best? 

Again  we  might  ask  in  moments 
of  defeat  and  when  the  temptation 
to  quit  assails  us,  "Have  I  really 
done  my  best?" 

In  a  psychological  study  on 
"Why  Men  Fail"  several  significant 
factors  come  to  light. 

1.  "The  majority  of  people  who 
succeed  in  life  are  not  more  gifted 
than  those  who  fail. 

2.  "The  majority  of  people  who 
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fail  in  life  are  not  less  gifted  than 
those  who  succeed. 

3.  "The  majority  of  people  go  all 
through  life  using  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  their  God-given  abilities. 
That  is  the  equivalent  to  an  eight- 
cylinder  engine  chugging  along  on 
three  cylinders." 

4.  "The  majority  of  folk  who  have 
handicaps— who  have  every  reason 
to  fail— fail  to  fail.  They  make 
good." 

This  last  statement  is  confirmed 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  re- 
putedly said,  "Most  of  the  world's 
significant  accomplishments  have 
been  achieved  by  men  who  have  not 
felt  well." 

Shakespeare  revealed  deep  in- 
sight when  he  had  Cassius  say,  "The 
fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars 
but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  under- 
lings." 

Bill  Bradley,  All- American  basket- 
ball player,  Rhodes  Scholar,  and 
now  with  the  New  York  Knicks  was 
asked  about  the  temptation  to  give 
in  to  failure  and  quit. 

Bill  once  said: 


There  have  been  times  when  I 
didn't  like  the  first  hours  on  the 
court  because  I  was  missing  and  my 
legs  were  sore  and  my  stomach  hurt 
but  there  came  a  point  when  I 
started  hitting  and  everything  was 
worthwhile.  You  have  to  go  through 
this  period.  In  studies  many  times 
I  have  been  discouraged  and  though 
I'd  done  poorly  and  the  only  conso- 
lation was  that  I'd  put  in  the  effort. 
All  the  efforts  had  failed  but  that  was 
the  best  I  had.  It's  a  matter  of  disci- 
plining yourself  to  pay  the  price  to 
reach  your  goal. 


As  Bart  Starr  stated,  "I  was 
getting  firsthand  lessons  on  how 
expensive  the  price  of  success  can 
be."  Coach  Vince  Lombardi  chal- 
lenges his  Packer  team  with  the 
statement,  "Everything  can  be 
yours  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price."  So  we  must  ask,  "Have  I 
done  my  best  in  a  given  situation 
which  we  have  considered  a  failure?" 

3.  What  Have  I  Learned? 

We  must  also  ask  what  have  I 
learned?  There  is  value  in  every 
situation  and  circumstance  of  life. 
Our  early  statement  about  getting 
only  defeat  from  defeat  holds  true. 
In  every  failure  therp  are  lessons 
and  situations  to  be  reevaluated 
that  will  stand  up  in  good  stead 
when  similar  situations  face  us  in 
the  future.  We've  all  had  those 
personal  critiques  at  night,  in  those 
moments  in  bed  just  before  sleep 
overtakes  us.  They  can  be  despair- 
ing moments  that  lead  us  deeper 
into  the  wallow  of  self-pity  and 
despair,  or  they  can  be  helpful  times 
when  we  question  ourselves,  "Where 
did  I  go  wrong  in  this  situation 
today?  Am  I  really  judging  this 
person  in  the  right  light?  Have  I  put 
my  honest  basic  belief  to  work  here 
or  am  I  avoiding  the  real  issues"? 

With  this  honest  questioning  and 
self-evaluating,  more  times  than  not 
we  shall  arise  equipped  to  succeed 
in  the  new  day.  In  doing  this  we  are 
making  a  welcome  mat  out  of  the 
wolf  of  failure  at  the  door. 

4.  Are  We  Alone? 

Perhaps  lastly  and  most  important 
to  all  of  us  as  we  experience  the 
valleys  of  failure  and  despair  is  one 
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further  question.  All  of  the  preced- 
ing had  to  do  with  our  own  ability 
to  cope.  There  is  a  source  of  strength 
and  power  outside  of  ourselves.  "We 
are  not  alone." 

There  are  times  when  our  failures 
blot  out  all  the  light  of  hope  and 
confidence  in  our  lives.  We  seemed 
to  use  up  every  ounce  of  ability  and 
understanding  that  we  have,  and  it 
still  has  not  been  enough. 

Like  Elijah  who  "went  a  day's 
journey  into  the  wilderness,  and 
came  and  sat  down  under  a  broom 
tree;  and  he  asked  that  he  might 
die"  (1  Kings  19:4),  we  would  like 
to  "chuck  the  whole  bundle."  Or 
like  Job  who  found  himself  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  sat  on  the  ash 
heap  trying  to  console  himself  with 
the  words,  "Let  the  day  perish 
wherein  I  was  born"  (Job  3:3)  It 
strikes  a  familiar  chord,  doesn't  it? 
"Why  was  I  ever  born?" 

Even  our  Lord  while  on  earth 
experienced  some  feeling  of  failure 
and  despair.  "My  Father,  if  it  be 
possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me." 

Yet,  as  has  been  so  often  demon- 
strated, "Man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity." 

Men  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent 
their  own  resources  and  being  unable 
to  cope,  have  found  a  new  source  of 
power  and  wisdom  in  the  God  of 
their  lives  and  the  Christ  of  their 
faith. 

Elijah  went   from   his  period   of 


despair  under  the  broom  tree  to  the 
experience  of  "the  still,  small  voice 
of  God"  which  was  to  return  him 
once  again  to  his  ministry  of  his 
God,  to  anoint  kings  and  to  place  his 
mantle  upon  his  successor,  Elisha. 

The  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the 
whirlwind  and  shows  him  his  power 
and  "restored  the  fortunes  of  Job 
. . .  and  the  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as 
much  as  he  had  before"  (Job  42:10) 

The  words  of  despair  of  our  Lord 
were  followed  by  words  of  faith, 
"Nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt."  The  blackness  of  Good 
Friday  changed  to  the  glory  of 
Easter  and  the  fact  of  eternal  hope 
and  life  for  all  men  no  matter  how 
deeply  they  have  fallen  into  seeming 
failure  and  despair. 

So  the  practical  lessons  of  life  and 
the  eternal  words  of  the  Scriptures 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
while  failure  is  a  part  of  life  it  need 
not  be  the  permanent  lot  of  a  man. 
We  can  say  confidently  with  St. 
Paul,  "I  can  do  all  things  in  Him 
who  strengtheneth  me." 

For  when  we  have  placed  the 
guidelines  of  proper  standards  of 
judgment;  assured  ourselves  that  we 
have  done  our  best;  learned  what 
life  has  to  tell  us  in  the  experience; 
and  then  realized  that  we  may  draw 
upon  the  limitless  resources  of  God's 
power,  wisdom,  and  strength,  then 
the  failure  of  today  may  well  be  the 
foundation    for    success   tomorrow. 


CELEBRITY:  One  who  spends  the  first  half  of  his  life  becoming  well-known 
and  the  last  half  wearing  dark  glasses  to  avoid  being  recognized. — Gene  Yasenak. 

Talk  is  cheap,  except  when  you  talk  to  a  psychiatrist. — J.  Herbert. 
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The  Little  Big  Champion 


IN  ALL  THE  years  I  have  been  writing  about  sports,  I  have 
come  across  many  oddities  in  this  field.  In  one  particular  case 
it  was  the  love  of  horses  that  caused  the  downfall  of  a  great  tennis 
champion.  Sound  incredible?  Here's  the  story. 

Young  Maureen  Connolly  loved  horses  and  that's  about  the  only 
thing  this  girl  ever  thought  about.  She  would  be  atop  a  horse,  gallop- 
ing about  the  countryside  every  opportunity  she  got.  Probably 
Maureen  would  have  been  a  great  horsewoman  except  for  the  fact 
that  her  family  moved  to  San  Diego,  California.  Just  a  short  way 
from  her  new  home  were  the  municipal  tennis  courts,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  this  young  girl  visited  the  courts  and  became  fascinated 
as  she  watched  the  players  swat  the  ball  back  and  forth.  She  took 
lessons  and  it  was  a  matter  of  a  few  months  before  she  was  competing 
in  tournaments. 

Maureen  made  the  sports  headlines  when,  playing  on  grass  for 
the  first  time,  she  captured  the  National  Girl's  Tournament,  becom- 
ing its  youngest  winner  at  14.  Her  fame  grew  and  so  did  her  game. 
At  15  she  was  ranked  among  the  top  ten  of  the  best  female  tennis 
players  in  the  world!  Being  so  young  and  small,  the  sports-writers 
nicknamed  her  fondly,  "Mighty  Little  Mo,"  a  name  befitting  this 
powerful  little  player. 

At  16  she  won  the  National  Women's  Title  to  become  the  second 
youngest  player  in  tennis  history  to  do  so.  In  1952,  the  following 
year,  she  repeated  her  triumph  and  then  did  the  same  in  1953!  At 
19  years  of  age  when  most  players  are  starting,  she  became  a  triple 
women's  national  champion.  Honors  from  the  sports  world  were 
heaped  upon  her. 

1953  was  the  highlight  of  her  young  life.  She  accomplished  the 
impossible.  "Little  Mo"  became  the  only  woman  in  history  to  win 
the  four  major  tennis  tournaments  of  the  world!  She  won  the  United 
States  single  title,  the  Wimbledon  title  in  England,  the  Australian 
tennis  crown,  and  the  French  women's  national  tournament. 

1954  was  the  disaster  year  of  her  life.  She  was  20  at  the  time. 
While  horseback  riding  she  suffered  a  leg  injury.  This  accident 
forced  her  to  retire  from  tennis.  But  "Little  Mo"  had  earned  a 
place  with  the  other  great  tennis  immortals. 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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Link  White  writes:  "I  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  for  the  wounds  I  re- 
ceived during  my  news  mission  on  27 
Dec  1967  in  the  northern  outskirt  of  Qui 
Nhon.  Right  is  Major  Wesley  Chase, 
Deputy  Information  Officer,  1st  Logistical 
Command. 
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By  Link  S.  White 


THANK  you  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  relate  my  life 
story,  especially  the  reasons  for  my 
adoption  of  the  name  LINK  which 
I  took  from  your  excellent  magazine. 

I  was  surprised  to  receive  your 
request;  I  did  not  suspect  when  I 
lived  in  Korea  as  a  little  boy  that 
the  day  would  come  when  I  would 
be  writing  to  tell  about  my  adoption 
of  LINK  as  my  name. 

Let  me  relate  my  history  up  to 
age  13.  I  was  born  in  Najin,  North 
Korea.  The  city  borders  the  Yalu 
River  and  is  a  neighbor  of  Russian 
Vladivostok.  It  is  frequently  en- 
veloped with  wicked  Siberian  bliz- 


zards. The  opening  scenes  in  the 
movie,  Dr.  Zhivago,  which  show 
young  Zhivago  attending  his  moth- 
er's funeral  in  Siberia  typify  the 
awesome  climate  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Came  World  War  II.  I  can  still 
recall  vividly  how  my  mother  used 
to  cradle  me  in  her  arms,  and  I 
clung  to  her  neck  in  the  neighbor- 
hood's overcrowded  bomb  shelter, 
as  the  waves  of  Russian  bombers 
roared  overhead,  signaling  immi- 
nent invasion  of  our  city  by  their 
infantry. 

By  the  end  of  my  fifth  year,  the 
dusk   had    finally    settled    on    the 
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HIS  NAME  IS  LINK 


ON  NOVEMBER  21,  1967,  The  New  York  Times  printed  a  story 
about  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Army,  a  Korean,  who  was 
now  serving  in  Vietnam  in  an  American  outfit.  Oddly,  his  name  was 
LINK  S.  WHITE.  How  did  he  get  the  name  of  "Link"? 

The  answer  to  that  question  makes  us  burst  with  pride  — he 
got  it  from  our  magazine,  because  he  said:  "It  means  a  bond  with 
humanity."  The  White  last  name  came  from  M/Sgt.  Albert  T. 
White,  Jr.,  who  had  adopted  this  small  Korean  boy  when  he  was 
13  years  old. 

Lieutenant  White  first  encountered  American  troops  in  the  winter 
of  1950  in  his  hometown,  Hamhung,  a  port  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  Korea  near  the  Yalu  River.  Then  8  years  old,  White  worked 
in  the  mess  hall  of  the  30th  Ordnance  Unit,  where  his  bright  smile 
and  quick  intelligence  made  him  a  favorite. 

The  Chinese  came  in  and  the  American  troops  pulled  back  and 
asked  the  Korean  youngster  to  come  along.  He  came  along  and 
finally  made  it  all  the  way  to  America— to  Paramus,  N.J.,  where 
Sergeant  White  lived. 

Link  went  to  school  at  Paramus  High  School  and  later  studied 
two  years  at  Muhlenburg  College  in  Allentown,  Pa.  He  didn't  know 
exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  his  life;  so  in  September,  1962, 
he  joined  the  Army,  served  four  years  as  an  enlisted  man,  then 
went  to  Officer  Candidate  School.  He  received  his  commission  in 
December,  1966. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  (March,  1968)  Link  is  in  Vietnam 
in  the  Information  Office  of  the  1st  Logistical  Command. 

"I  volunteered  to  come  to  Vietnam,"  he  said,  "because  I  wanted 
to  see  what  kind  of  war  this  is  in  comparison  to  my  experience 
during  the  Korean  war." 

The  first  thing  that  struck  him,  he  said,  was  the  orphans.  "It's 
the  same  situation,"  he  said.  "They're  just  kids." 

So  hail  to  our  namesake:  2nd  Lieutenant  LINK  S.   WHITE! 

We've  located  LINK  WHITE  and  have  asked  him  to  write  about 
his  experiences,  so  read  this  article  from  the  living  LINK. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

TASK  FORCE  ffiNAJJD 

THE  DIFFICULT  UE  DO  IMMEDIATELY 
THE  IMPOSSIBLE  TAKES  A  BIT  LONGE 


This  photo  was  taken  during  my  news  mission  at  Task  Force  McDonald  in 
Due  Pho,  RSV.  The  task  force  is  under  the  1st  Logistical  Command.  On  the  right 
is  the  task  force  commander,  Maj  Thomas  F.  McDonald. 


restless  world  war.  But  the  dawn 
of  hope  was  shattered  by  the  Red 
menace. 

The  communist  regime  controlled 
North  Korea  with  iron  hand  for  the 
next  five  years.  My  memories  of  the 
Red  regime  are  excruciatingly  sim- 
ple. As  a  small  boy  my  constant 
struggle  against  hunger  was  the 
foremost  cause  for  my  hatred  of  the 
communist  society. 

Perhaps  if  my  father  had  joined 
the  communist  party,  we  would 
have  been  better  off  economically. 
But  my  father,  a  university  gradu- 
ate was  recalcitrant  and  defied 
party  efforts  to  persuade  him  to 
join.  It  was  a  sad  state  to  see  this 
once  prosperous  businessman  ion  ed 
to  dig  ditches,  an  occupation  he  felt 
more  dignified  than  that  of  a  Ked 
party   member. 

Finally,  in  1950,  my  golden  op- 


portunity came  to  escape  the  com- 
munist north  and  head  south.  The 
Korean  conflict  began  on  June  25, 
1950.  My  seeing  the  U.S.  and  U.N. 
liberation  forces  march  into  our  city 
was  the  most  exciting  event  of  my 
life  (and  it  is  still  a  fond  memory). 
Optimism  filled  every  heart.  Another 
dawn  of  hope  shimmered  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neglected  people  of  the 
"Land  of  the  Morning  Calm."  But 
alas,  again  the  dawn  of  hope  was 
shattered  by  another  Red  menace  — 
the  Chinese  communists  entered  the 
Korean  war. 

The  swiftness  of  the  Chinese  in- 
vasion shocked  thousands.  Ignorant 
of  the  political  situation  in  the 
United  States,  the  frustrated  popu- 
lace asked,  "How  can  the  free  world 
forces  let  us  down?"  Many  refused 
to  believe  that  the  retreat  by  the 
liberators  would  be  permanent.  In 
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light  of  this  presumption,  many 
individuals  left  their  families  in  the 
north  and  came  to  South  Korea  to 
settle;  they  were  confident  of  re- 
turning to  North  Korea  along  with 
the  free  world  forces.  Then  they 
would  rejoin  their  families  and  move 
them  to  South  Korea  for  permanent 
settlement. 

Unfortunately,  the  liberation  of 
North  Korea  never  materialized. 
Consequently,  there  are  more  than 
2,000,000  refugees  in  South  Korea 
who  have  not  seen  their  loved  ones 
for  the  past  18  years!  One  neighbor 
of  mine  left  his  wife  and  four 
children  the  same  time  I  left  our 
city  in  November,  1950.  He  is  still 


waiting  for  the  day  of  reunion. 

The  editor  has  asked  me  to  tell 
how  I  came  to  adopt  LINK  as  my 
name.  It  was  in  this  wise.  I  first 
saw  THE  LINK  in  Chapel  K-55  at 
the  Osan  Air  Force  Base  in  July, 
1954. 1  read  it  and  found  it  to  sup- 
port my  ideals.  For  the  past  thirteen 
years  of  my  life  I  had  seen  the 
missing  LINK  among  all  mankind 
—  the  link  of  brotherhood.  So  during 
the  processing  of  my  adoption  by 
an  Air  Force  sergeant  I  was  asked 
to  choose  an  American  name,  so  I 
said:  "Let  my  first  name  be  LINK." 
And  so  it  was  and  is  and  I  am  proud 
to  bear  the  name. 


This  photo  was  also  taken  at  Due  Pho.  The  major  is  explaining  how  the  stored 
ammunition  is  protected  with  sand  bags  from  the  enemy  mortar  attacks. 
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as  told  to 
Delane  M.  Ryals 
by  Marine  Sergeant 
Harold  L.  Shipp 


Shipp  and  another  cameraman  record 
the  action  during  Operation  Virginia  near 
the  DMZ.  From  footage  Shipp  shot  in 
Vietnam  have  come  four  films:  "Full 
Blade,"  "Battle,"  "War  With  a  War," 
and  "On  Target." 


CHRISTIANITY  is  on  the  move 
in  Vietnam.  I've  seen  the  Lord 
at  work  in  Vietnam  ...  in  rice  pad- 
dies, in  hospitals,  in  villages  ...  in 
hotel  rooms  and  bars  ...  in  mission- 
ary homes  and  chapel  services  . . . 
in  the  lives  of  our  military  men  and 
among  the  Vietnamese,  both  civilian 
and  military. 

This  bears  out  what  I  discovered 
several  years  ago.  It  is  a  Scripture 
verse  that  has  become  the  theme  of 


my  life:  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ:  for  it  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone 
that  believeth. . . ."  (Romans  1:16- 
KJV).  The  good  news  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  dynamite!  It  can  change 
lives.  I've  seen  it  change  mine. 

I  feel  that  God  has  been  dealing 
with  me  since  I  was  10  or  11  years 
old,  back  in  Alabama.  It  wasn't 
until  I  came  to  New  York  in  1962 
that  I  trusted  and   had    complete 
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dependence  upon  God.  It  was  then 
that  I  found  my  purpose  in  life. 

I  accepted  the  responsibilities  of 
the  individual  priesthood  of  believers 
—  not  as  a  professional,  but  as  a  man 
on  the  job.  In  the  Marine  Corps, 
my  occupation  is  motion  picture 
cameraman.  God  calls  us  all  into  the 
priesthood.  My  priesthood  is 
ministering  to  people,  telling  them 
about  Christ,  and  helping  them  find 
peace  of  mind  in  dealing  with  their 
problems  and  doubts.  For  example 
when  I  was  in  Oceanside,  California, 
I  met  a  Korean  Marine  sergeant  at 
the  Christian  Service  Men's  Center. 
Later  he  showed  me  a  letter  he 
wrote  home:  "Dear  Mom,  Today  I 
met  a  friend  named  Shipp.  He  told 
me  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  I 
asked  God  to  forgive  me  of  my  sins 
and  for  Jesus  Christ  to  come  into 
my  heart.  Now  I  am  a  Christian. . . ." 

When  I  was  stationed  in  New 
York  City,  our  family  was  living 
in  military  housing  on  Long  Island. 
We  were  driving  several  miles  to 
church  because  there  was  no  Baptist 
church  in  our  community.  Several 
interested  families  began  meeting 
for  prayer  and  Bible  study  in  the 
living  room  of  one  of  the  apartments. 
We  knocked  on  hundreds  of  doors 
looking  for  people  who  were  in  need 
of  Christ.  We  found  several  hundred 
people  who  were  not  attending  any 
church.  Some  of  them  were  stationed 
far  from  home  and  had  gotten  out 
of  touch  with  God  and  church. 
Within  a  few  months  a  new  church 
was  born.  Our  family  was  trans- 
ferred to  Virginia  before  the  congre- 
gation built  its  first  building,  but  it 
was  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  that 


mission  chapel. 

In  Virginia  as  in  other  places 
where  I've  lived  the  work  of  the 
church  is  too  often  left  up  to  the 
minister.  I  enjoy  taking  part  in  the 
life  and  work  of  the  church.  I  believe 
Christian  men  can  share  in  the 
church's  mission.  We  saw  this  when 
men  took  responsibilities  in  the 
church:  visiting  in  homes,  teaching 
Sunday  School  classes,  even  work- 
ing in  the  nursery! 

AGAIN  we  moved.  This  time  to 
l  Hawaii.  I  really  enjoyed  help- 
ing build  a  bigger  and  better  photo 
lab  there.  Among  all  the  peoples  of 
the  many  nationalities  there,  only 
a  few  are  Christians.  During  our 
tour  of  duty  one  of  the  most  exciting 
things  was  working  with  the  leper 
colony  at  Pearl  City.  We  found  a 
need;  within  the  walls  of  this  leper 
colony  there  were  people  searching 
for  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  first  Christ- 
mas Eve  service  we  held  there,  one 
fellow  found  Christ.  Later  in  the 
year  my  wife,  Fannie,  brought 
clothes  and  a  TV  to  the  patients. 
The  next  year,  on  Christmas  Eve 
of  1964,  this  patient  from  the  Philip- 
pines told  what  Christ  meant  to 
him. 

When  you  get  to  Hawaii  you're 
almost  halfway  to  Vietnam.  My 
next  assignment  was  DaNang.  My 
work  as  a  combat  motion  picture 
cameraman  took  me  all  over  that 
country.  One  night  in  a  rice  paddy, 
the  next  night  in  Air  Force  bunks, 
which  are  nice  and  warm. 

The  Lord  gave  me  many  oppor- 
tunities to  witness  for  Christ.  Among 
both  civilian  and  military.  I  found 
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Shipp  leads  Bible  study  discussion  group  at  DaNang  USO. 


that  our  servicemen  are  interested 
in  finding  out  what  the  Bible  has  to 
say  to  them.  We  got  together  for 
Bible  study,  sometimes  up  in  the 
mountains,  sometimes  at  the  USO. 

When  I  was  in  Saigon  I  went  with 
a  missionary  friend  to  services  at  a 
Vietnamese  hospital.  It  was  great 
to  see  hundreds  of  wounded  soldiers 
gather  to  hear  about  Christ.  Many 
men  accepted  Christ  as  savior  in 
those  services. 

On  Easter  Sunday  I  had  a 
"captive"  audience  at  the  DaNang 
Press  Center.  The  military  crisis  in 
DaNang  had  us  hemmed  in  there. 
But  it  really  wasn't  that  bad!  We 
just  couldn't  get  out.  So  we  decided 
to  have  an  Easter  worship  service 
there.  Corporal  Lanny  Johnson 
typed  up  a  bulletin  with  the  order 


of  worship.  Another  Marine  named 
McChestney  fixed  a  tape  recording 
for  music  and  led  the  singing.  God 
blessed  me  with  an  Easter  message, 
and  I  could  tell  he  was  in  our  pres- 
ence that  morning.  About  35  out  of 
the  45  Marines  there  attended  the 
service.  The  most  wonderful  part 
was  that  out  of  that  Easter  service 
has  grown  a  regular  chapel  with 
worship  services  conducted  by  chap- 
lains and  nearby  missionaries. 

I  saw  a  lot  of  action  in  Vietnam 
at  close  range.  I  guess  the  Lord  put 
me  in  the  right  places  at  the  right 
times.  So  I  received  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  a  rescue  operation.  The 
citation  read  in  part: 

With  complete  disregard  for  his 
own  life,  Marine  SSgt.  Harold  Shipp 
volunteered  for   a   400   meter    dash 
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through  swollen,  sluggish  rice  paddies 
to  help  evacuate  his  wounded  com- 
rades. 

After  helping  evacuate  several 
wounded  by  helicopter  it  became 
obvious  that  darkness  was  rapidly 
approaching  and  the  'copters  could 
no  longer  see  to  land.  Shipp  immedi- 
ately ran  the  400  meters  to  the 
company's  base  position.  While 
under  heavy  enemy  rifle  and  auto- 
matic fire,  Shipp  returned  with 
smoke  grenades. 

After  marking  the  landing  zone 
(LZ)  with  smoke,  Shipp  then  waded 
to  the  furthest  position,  and  in  the 
face  of  continuing  heavy  enemy  fire, 
assisted  in  carrying  the  casualities 
to  the  'copters  at  the  LZ. 

After  I  got  home  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  of  the  Navy 
League  presented  me  with  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Citizenship 
Award,  and  the  U.S.  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  named  me  one  of 
the  "Outstanding  Young  Men  in 
America." 

I  can  only  say  that  when  I  re- 
sponded it  wasn't  me  but  Christ 
that's  within  me  that  makes  me 
concerned  about  others.  ■  ■ 


Shipp  preaches  during  the  Easter 
worship  service  at  the  DaNang  Press 
Center. 


QUOTES 

If  a  man's  after  money,  he's  money  mad.  If  he  keeps  it,  he's  a  capitalist. 
If  he  spends  it,  he's  a  playboy.  If  he  doesn't  get  it,  he's  a  ne'er-do-well. 
If  he  doesn't  try  to  get  it,  he  lacks  ambition.  If  he  gets  it  without  working 
for  it,  he's  a  parasite.  If  he  accumulates  it  after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work, 
people  call  him  a  fool  who  never  got  anything  out  of  life. — Victor  Oliver 
in  Nashville  Banner. 

The  theory  of  making  a  good  speech:  "Have  a  good  beginning  and  have 
a  good  ending — and  then  put  them  as  close  together  as  possible." — Ray  Busby. 
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FAITH  REINTERPRETED 


Any  Hope  for  the  Church? 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


IS  THERE  any  hope  for  the  church  in  our  kind  of  world?  Is  the 
church  really  necessary?  Can  the  church-organized  Christianity 
be  renewed?  Many  persons  today  would  answer  no  to  each  of  these 
questions.  Among  such  persons  are  those  we  may  call  sincere 
Christians,  at  least  if  by  Christians  we  mean  people  who  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ  in  their  attitudes,  actions,  and  relationships.  Some 
of  them  draw  up  a  list  of  the  failures  of  institutional  Christianity. 
They  call  attention  to  how  different  the  church  is  from  its  founder 
and  head,  Jesus  Christ. 

Critics  point  to  the  fact  that  again  and  again  in  history  the 
church  has  been  a  kind  of  chaplain  to  the  status  quo,  blessing  the 
existing  power  structure.  Often  the  organized  church  was  against 
the  laboring  man  getting  his  just  dues.  It  is  interesting  that  one 
of  the  world  religions  with  a  new  missionary  drive,  Buddhism,  says 
that  Christianity  has  proved  itself  unfit  to  be  a  world  religion 
since  it  has  been  powerless  to  keep  men  from  making  war.  It  is  a 
half-truth  but  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  there  has  been  a  major 
war  in  western  nations  about  every  thirty  years  for  the  last  1900 
years,  and  that  in  these  countries  the  church  was  a  recognized  and 
often  influential  institution. 

Dr.  MacLennan  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (United), 
2231  N.  E.  26th  Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  33064 
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Again,  honesty  compels  us  to  confess  that  some  local  churches 
and  even  denominations  believe  in  segregation  of  God's  children  on 
the  basis  of  their  color  or  racial  origin.  Also,  there  is  the  reluctance 
of  churches  to  recognize  the  equality  of  the  sexes;  until  recently 
few  women  were  elected  to  significant  official  positions,  and  fewer 
still  ordained  as  pastors,  priests,  or  ministers.  It  all  seems  to  add 
up  to  proof  that  the  Christian  church  is  tied  to  outworn  social  systems 
and  cultural  patterns  which  are  obsolete  in  this  new  age. 

One  of  the  unconventional  clergymen  exercising  a  "far  out"  kind 
of  ministry  to  young  people  outside  the  church  is  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
Boyd,  a  roving  Episcopalian  chaplain.  He  is  at  home  in  night  clubs, 
a  "sit-in,"  a  group  of  jazz  musicians.  His  book  of  prayers,  nearly 
all  far  from  the  "churchy"  type,  has  been  widely  read.  In  this  book, 
Are  You  Running  With  Me,  Jesus?  is  this  prayer: 

Here  I  am  in  church  again,  Jesus,  I  love  it  here,  but,  as  you  know, 
for  some  of  the  wrong  reasons.  I  sometimes  lose  myself  completely 
in  the  church  services  and  forget  the  people  outside  whom  you  love. 

When  we  love  the  church  for  the  wrong  reasons  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  church  itself  is  obsolete  or  that  all  who 
are  members  of  the  church  forget  "the  people  outside"  whom  God 
loves.  Let  us  confess  with  genuine  sorrow  that  too  often  the  Church 
Militant  has  been  the  Church  Hesitant,  Reactionary,  Petty  — more 
concerned  with  preserving  its  own  life  than  in  giving  its  life  for 
Christ's  sake.  Nevertheless,  1900  years  of  church  history  show  that 
like  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  faith  itself,  the  church  is  an  anvil 
which  has  worn  out  many  hammers. 

The  Renewal  of  the  Church  Is  a  Fact 

Not  only  was  there  "a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John" 
but  there  was  a  modern  John  who  became  Pope  (John  XXIII)  and 
led  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  almost  unbelievable  reforma- 
tion of  many  of  its  doctrines,  regulations,  and  practices.  In  the 
Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  also  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  been  at  work.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  for  church  members  to 
believe  that  the  positions  advocated,  the  resolutions  passed,  the 
"witnessing"  by  church  leaders  and  by  some  church  members,  are 
the  result  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  action.  Certainly  the  creation  and 
growth  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  would  seem  to  be  the  work 
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of  the  Lord  of  the  Church  and  the  Lord  of  life  who  prayed  "that 
they  (Christ's  followers)  may  all  be  one"  (John  17:20,  21).  Many 
Christians  would  not  agree  because  they  reject  and  resent  some  of 
the  positions  taken  and  the  statements  made  by  World  Council  of 
Churches'  representatives.  Indeed,  you  and  I  have  heard  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  together  with  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  denounced  as  subversive,  even  Communist  in 
sentiment. 

Careful  study  of  controversial  statements  by  such  councils  show 
that  those  who  make  them  believe  they  must  speak  out  in  loyalty 
to  our  Lord  and  to  those  for  whom  he  died  and  rose  again.  It  is 
helpful  to  remember  that  often  councils  of  churches  are  not  speak- 
ing for  the  churches  which  hold  membership  in  them;  they  are 
speaking  to  the  churches  to  make  us  think  and  act  more  Christianly. 

Of  course,  the  increasing  cooperation  among  various  groups  of 
Christians  and  denominations  and  congregations  is  encouraging  and 
hopeful.  Although  there  will  always  be  nonconformists  who  seem 
allergic  to  any  plan  for  the  reunion  of  churches,  there  is  an  un- 
mistakable trend  toward  unity  among  Christians.  This  unity  may 
be  seen  in  doing  more  together  than  formerly,  or  it  may  be  evident 
in  actual  organic  union  of  the  denominations  or  branches  of  the 
Great  Church  of  which  all  churches  are  a  part.  In  Canada  in  1925, 
in  India,  in  Japan,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Africa,  in  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  the  merging  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  which 
at  one  time  were  competitors.  To  be  sure,  these  unions  of  denomina- 
tions with  different  forms  of  government  and  creedal  beliefs  have 
not  solved  all  the  problems  which  such  "marriage"  brings.  But  it 
is  most  impressive  that  they  were  willing  to  unite! 

Greater  Unity  of  the  Church  Is  on  the  Way 

Long  ago  a  Christian  statesman  declared  that  only  a  united 
Church  could  heal  a  divided  world.  Certainly,  the  discussions  and 
conferences  relating  to  the  union  of  denominational  bodies  are  in- 
creasing in  number,  seriousness,  and  popularity.  Will  there  be 
"one  big  union"  of  all  Christian  churches?  Probably  not  as  long 
as  good  Christians  differ  strongly  and  sincerely  about  doctrine  and 
what  is  called  polity  or  the  form  of  church  government. 

Politics,  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  would  remind 
colleagues,  is  the  art  of  the  possible,  so  with  the  union  or  reunion 
of  the  churches.  We  must  be  realistic  about  what  is  possible  and 
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yet  be  aware  of  the  possibilities  for  increasing  unity.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  Protestant  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  will  overcome  their  deep  differences  quickly. 

Men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the  military  forces  of  the 
nation  and  who  have  participated  in  the  worship  and  programs 
conducted  by  our  military  chaplains  should  be  more  easily  convinced 
than  civilians  who  have  never  been  exposed  to  such  cooperative 
use  of  chapels  and  chaplains  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 
In  the  chapels  of  the  armed  forces  what  is  known  as  ecumenism 
(emphasize  the  "u"  when  you  pronounce  it!)  has  been  a  reality  for 
years.  The  words  ecumenism  and  ecumenical  come  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  "everywhere  in  the  inhabited  earth".  This  "great 
new  fact  of  our  time"  — the  ecumenical  movement  — is  causing  Chris- 
tians everywhere  on  the  planet  to  draw  closer  to  one  another  and 
so  closer  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Of  course  the  motive  must  be 
not  simply  greater  efficiency  and  less  waste  of  manpower  and  money 
in  maintaining  too  many  church  buildings  and  other  operations. 
The  motive  must  be  to  obey  Christ,  to  do  his  will,  to  help  answer 
his  prayer  that  we  might  be  one  in  him. 

What  of  the  charge  against  the  institutional  church  that  it  is 
not  "with  it"  in  the  real  world  where  men  and  women  and  children 
live  and  work,  love  and  fight,  suffer  and  die?  Too  often  we  do  seem 
to  deserve  the  terrible  description  given  by  a  nineteenth  century 
critic,  that  we  who  constitute  the  church  are  the  "leprous  bride  of 
Christ."  Despite  the  existence  of  congregations  which  apparently 
could  not  care  less  about  being  Christian  in  regard  to  decent 
housing,  better  education,  employment  opportunities,  the  building 
of  durable,  lasting  peace  on  the  foundations  of  justice  and  truth 
and  decency,  there  are  signs  of  hope. 

The  Church  Is  Coming  Alive  in  Responding  To  Need 

Someone  observed  that  one  of  the  wonderful  facts  of  human 
experience  is  how  God  can  build  his  church  and  reshape  the  human 
situation  by  using  very  ordinary  men  and  women.  The  church  is 
the  church  when  it  is  gathered  for  worship,  for  Christian  education, 
for  fellowship.  It  is  also  the  church  when  it  is  dispersed  Monday 
through  Saturday.  Wherever  we  work  or  play,  wherever  we  are  and 
whatever  we  are  doing,  we  are  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world. 

Increasing  numbers  of  concerned  Christians  are  helping  the  local 
church  or  chapel  to  come  alive  in  serving  the  needs  of  "the  secular 
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city."  Some  new  congregations  have  voted  to  postpone  indefinitely 
building  a  beautiful  edifice  in  order  to  devote  their  money  and 
energies  to  a  program  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  of  those  outside 
the  Christian  community. 

Other  churches  in  suburbs  and  in  the  inner  city  are  experiment- 
ing with  types  of  ministry  which  would  have  seemed  "heathenish 
practices"  to  our  grandparents.  Low  income  housing,  teen-age 
recreation,  adult  education  are  among  the  exciting  new  projects 
the  renewed  churches  have  undertaken.  Many  of  us  may  prefer  the 
traditional  type  of  worship  and  church  program  but  for  the  younger 
generation  the  Lord  is  marching  on  and  the  church  in  obedience  to 
its  Lord  must  march  on  with  him. 

So  the  Church  Is  Necessary? 

Yes,  the  church  with  all  its  sins  and  frailities,  its  weaknesses 
and  limitations  (which  the  church  suffers  from  because  we  are  the 
church),  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  witness  to  God's  love 
in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  necessary  because  an  idea  by  itself  is  "a  poor 
ghost."  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  what  this  world  needs,  but  the  spirit 
without  a  body  is  indeed  a  "spook." 

Moreover,  the  Christian  forces  must  have  a  base  of  operations, 
a  supply  depot,  a  training  center.  True,  we  are  engaged  in  spiritual 
and  moral  warfare,  but  we  are  the  warriors  and  we  need  all  the 
resources  that  any  effective  fighting  unit  requires. 

There  is  a  far  deeper  reason  why  the  church  is  necessary,  indeed 
essential  to  the  Christian's  life  and  growth  and  service.  God  has 
chosen  a  people  to  benefit  all  his  human  children.  This  people  of 
God,  this  holy  nation,  this  chosen  race,  this  new  Israel  (to  use  terms 
you  find  in  the  Bible)  is  the  church. 

Just  as  God  chose  the  ancient  Israel  to  be  a  covenant-people, 
so  when  the  old  covenant  was  broken  by  disobedience,  God  promised 
to  replace  the  old  covenant  or  bond  by  a  new  one.  God  gave  us 
Jesus  Christ  and  in  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  cross  God  established  a 
new  bond  with  a  new  people. 

In  the  Scriptures  you  will  find  four  pictures  of  the  church: 

(1)  First  there  is  the  household  or  family  of  God.  See  Mark  3:35. 

(2)  Next  is  the  temple  of  God.  See  how  this  structure  is  built  by 
reading  Ephesians  2:20-22  and  1  Peter  2:5.  The  church  is  God's 
dwelling  place  even  though  God  cannot  be  confined  to  buildings 
made  by  men. 
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(3)  A  particularly  vivid  metaphor  used  to  describe  the  church 
is  the  body  of  Christ.  The  church  is  the  body,  the  organism,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head.  Our  functions  as  members  of  this  spiritual  body 
differ,  yet  all  of  us  are  needed  for  the  body  to  function  effectively. 
We  are  inter-dependent.  We  are  the  body  through  which  the  orders 
of  the  mind,  the  head,  are  carried  out.  See  1  Corinthians  12:12-26. 

(4)  Then  the  church  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
bride  of  Christ.  Christ  is  the  bridegroom  and  the  church  is  Christ's 
bride.  Remember  the  hymn,  The  Church's  One  Foundation  Is  Jesus 
Christ  her  Lord?  In  it  there  are  the  words.  "From  heaven  he  came 
and  sought  her  to  be  His  holy  bride."  What  does  this  mean?  That 
the  church  is  the  object  of  Christ's  love  (See  Matthew  25:6  and 
Revelation  19:7).  Think  also  of  the  word  in  Ephesians  5:25:  "Christ 
loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  up  for  her."  As  in  the  mystery 
of  married  love,  the  church  and  Christ  are  one. 

Let's  not  write  off  the  visible,  institutional  church.  Let's  get 
in  and  help  the  church  be  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  church, 
as  the  word  ecclesia  tells  us,  is  "the  people  who  are  called  out."  We 
belong  to  the  Lord  and  because  of  this  we  must  never  utterly  despair 
of  what  our  divine  head  is  able  to  do  with  and  through  the  church.     ■  ■ 
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"We'll  have  to  postpone  the  wedding  for  a  while,  that  engagement  ring  is 
all  I  can  afford  right  now." 
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Begin  Again 


By  John  MacDonald 


Robert  learns  that  one  must  never  give  up,  never  quit 


ONE  BY  ONE  and  in  little 
groups  they  all  came  to  see 
him,  the  aunts  and  uncles  and 
cousins  and  the  friends  of  his  mother 
and  father. 

Once  in  a  while  the  kids  he  had 
played  with  came  to  see  him,  with 
a  mother  along  who  wouldn't  let 
them  get  too  close  to  the  bed.  Of 
course,  all  this  was  after  the  bad 
part  was  over,  the  hot  part  where 
things  were  all  funny  and  discon- 
nected and  you  couldn't  tell  whether 
it  was  early  or  late  or  even  Sunday. 

It  wasn't  hard,  really.  He  had 
learned  to  smile  politely  when  they 
said  some  of  the  silly  things,  and  he 
had  learned  to  thank  them  for  the 
stuff  they  brought  him.  He  heard 
Aunt  Harriet  in  the  hall  outside  his 
bedroom  saying  to  his  mother  ". . . 


such  a  shame  for  an  active  boy  like 
Robert  to  be  cooped  up  so  long.  I 
bet  he's  dying  to  get  out  there  and 
run  around  with  the  kids.  And  I 
know  how  hard  it  is  on  you " 

She  had  walked  out  of  earshot, 
giving  him  a  chance  to  think  of  what 
she  had  said.  Thinking  was  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  thing  when  you  were 
in  bed.  You  could  take  a  thought 
and  sort  of  hold  it  up  and  look  at 
the  shape  of  it,  slowly  and  care- 
fully. 

He  didn't  particularly  miss  run- 
ning around.  Every  day  he  could 
hear  the  yelling  when  school  let  out. 
It  didn't  hurt  to  think  about  it. 
Every  day  was  long,  but  not  too 
long,  when  you  learned  how  to  make 
little  things  last.  The  best  part  of 
the  day  was  when  his  father  came 
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home  from  the  office. 

When  the  hands  of  the  clock  on 
the  little  table  pointed  to  four,  he 
began  to  think  about  it.  He  didn't 
let  himself  think  about  it  before 
four.  When  the  thought  jumped 
into  his  head,  he  pushed  it  back 
down  out  of  sight  until  after  four. 
From  four  o'clock  on,  he  thought  of 
something  to  say  to  his  father.  It 
was  always  something  funny.  But, 
somehow,  he  never  got  to  say  it. 

It  was  always  the  same.  His  father 
would  tramp  into  the  bedroom, 
huge  and  dark.  "How  do  you  feel 
today,  Kid?"  he  would  boom. 

Robert  would  say,  "Fine,  Dad," 
wishing  his  voice  weren't  so  small. 

Then  there  was  the  usual  joke, 
when  his  father  said,  "Gosh,  I  sure 
wish  I  could  spend  every  day  in  a 
nice,  soft  bed.  You  got  it  easy,  Kid." 
Then  he  would  laugh  and  Robert 
would  laugh  and,  after  he  had  left 
the  room,  Robert  would  hear  the 
distant  rustle  of  the  evening  paper 
as  his  father  opened  it  up  in  the 
living  room.  It  was  the  best  part  of 
the  day. 

At  last  Dr.  Hinkle  told  his  mother 
that  she  could  prop  him  up  into  a 
sitting  position  for  an  hour  each  day 
and  that  he  should  have  something 
to  do  with  his  hands.  For  a  week 
there  were  coloring  books,  clay,  and 
puzzles  that  had  to  be  fitted  together 
or  taken  apart.  Robert  worked  on 
them  dutifully,  but  they  weren't 
satisfying. 

One  night  his  father  came  home 
with  a  big  board,  wax  paper,  and 
some  glass  cement,  and  two  boxes  of 
kitchen  matches  with  the  heads 
removed.  He  laid  them  proudly  on 


the  foot  of  the  bed  and  boomed, 
"Know  what  that  stuff  is,  Kid?" 

"No,  Dad." 

"Once,  when  I  was  a  sick  kid,  my 
old  man  fixed  me  up  with  the  same 
layout.  Here's  what  you're  to  do. 
You  take  the  matches  and  the 
cement  and  build  yourself  a  big  fort 
on  this  board.  Glue  the  matches 
right  to  the  wood.  Make  buildings 
inside  the  fort  and  when  you  want 
windows  and  stuff,  cut  them  out  of 
the  wax  paper.  Every  night  I'll  in- 
spect the  progress  of  construction 
and  on  Sundays  I'll  help  you  for  an 
hour.  Then,  when  you're  well,  we'll 
take  the  whole  works  out  in  the 
backyard  and  be  Indians  setting 
fire  to  the  fort.  You  ought  to  see 
one  burn!  Just  like  a  real  one.  How 
do  you  like  that?" 

Robert  couldn't  find  the  words  to 
tell  how  much  he  liked  it.  The  next 
day,  when  he  could  sit  up  for  an 
hour,  his  hands  shook  so  with  excite- 
ment that  he  couldn't  get  the 
matches  started  properly. 

THE  NEXT  DAY  was  better. 
He  found  that  it  was  best  to  set 
in  one  match,  and  then  shift  to 
another  part,  giving  the  first  part  a 
chance  to  dry. 

On  Sunday  he  couldn't  do  much. 
Having  his  father  sitting  there 
working  with  him  made  his  hands 
tremble  again.  He  was  awkward. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week 
they  let  him  sit  up  for  two  hours, 
one  hour  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  with 
a  blanket  wrapped  around  his  legs. 
The  first  time,  he  felt  dizzy  and 
light-headed.  The  floor  looked  miles 
away  and  the  familiar  room  looked 
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odd  from  this  new  angle.  Meanwhile 
the  buildings  on  the  big  board  took 
shape.  He  decided  on  six  of  them, 
three  on  either  side  of  the  main 
street  down  through  the  center  of 
the  fort.  He  begged  a  sharp  knife 
and  used  it  to  cut  the  matches  to 
the  exact  size  he  needed. 

When  the  people  came  about  the 
brace  for  his  leg,  four  of  the  houses 
were  done  and  he  had  started  on  the 
fifth.  He  was  shy  about  his  leg;  it 
looked  so  awfully  thin,  like  one  of 
the  matches,  but  they  didn't  seem 
to  notice  how  thin  it  was.  They  made 
measurements  and  came  back  two 
days  later  and  fitted  the  brace  to 
the  thin  leg,  telling  his  mother  some- 
thing about  "merely  the  problem  of 
getting  used  to  it." 

When  his  father  saw  the  shiny 
brace  of  metal  and  leather  and  pad- 
ding, he  got  a  funny  tight  expression 
around  his  nose  and  mouth,  as 
though  he  were  about  to  sneeze. 

AS  THE  buildings  in  the  fort 
l  grew,  Robert  would  stop  and 
put  his  cheek  down  on  the  board 
and  shut  the  higher  eye.  It  was  as 
though  he  were  one  of  the  people 
who  lived  inside  the  fort.  The  build- 
ings were  high  above  him.  In  that 
way  he  discovered  that  some  of  the 
doors  were  too  big  compared  with 
the  windows,  and  he  changed  them. 
One  day  his  mother  stood  in  front 
of  him  as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  He  didn't  have  the  blanket 
wrapped  around  his  legs.  She  held 
out  her  hands  and  he  took  them  and 
she  pulled  him  up  to  his  feet.  He 
swayed  and  would  have  fallen  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  her  hands.  On  the 


next  day  he  stood  a  bit  longer,  and 
on  the  third  day,  with  Dr.  Hinkle 
there,  he  learned  how  to  take  a  step 
with  the  brace  on  his  leg.  It  was 
really  very  simple.  It  was  just  a  case 
of  stepping  off  first  with  the  leg 
which  didn't  have  a  brace.  Then 
you  lifted  your  hip  so  that  it  pulled 
the  brace  off  the  floor.  It  would 
swing  by  itself,  out  in  front  of  you, 
and  then  you  lowered  your  hip 
quickly  so  that  the  metal  ends 
struck  the  floor  and  the  brace  stayed 
out  in  front  of  you.  It  hurt  to  step 
on  it,  but  not  too  badly.  Not  badly 
at  all. 

By  the  first  day  of  spring,  the  wall 
around  the  fort  was  finished,  and 
with  bits  of  copper  wire  for  hinges 
Robert  was  building  a  gate  that 
would  swing.  His  father  had  tired  of 
the  meticulous  work,  and  while  he 
came  in  to  watch  him  for  a  time  each 
Sunday,  he  didn't  help.  Each  time 
he  would  say,  "Kid,  that's  going  to 
burn  like  mad.  We'll  have  us  a 
time."  Each  time  he  said  it,  Robert 
felt  a  small  inside  contraction  as 
though  a  big  hand  was  closing 
around  his  stomach.  But  each  time 
he  smiled  and  agreed  that  it  would 
make  a  dandy  fire. 

The  first  day  of  spring  was  also 
the  first  day  that  he  could  stay 
dressed  all  day  and  walk  to  any  part 
of  the  house.  He  liked  walking  on 
the  rugs  but  not  out  on  the  kitchen 
linoleum.  He  could  almost  stop 
thinking  about  it  when  he  walked 
on  the  rugs. 

He  used  brown  watercolor  on  the 
matches  and  it  wasn't  right.  He 
mixed  black  with  it  and  it  was 
exactly  right.  It  made  the  six  houses, 
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the  wall,  the  gate,  the  towers  all 
look  as  though  they  were  made  of 
logs.  He  painted  the  surface  of  the 
big  board  a  grass  green.  With  your 
eyes  almost  shut,  so  that  everything 
looked  misty,  it  did  look  like  grass. 

His  father  came  home  at  noon  on 
a  warm  and  sunny  Saturday.  He 
smiled  down  at  the  fort,  rubbed  his 
big  hands  together,  and  said,  "Kid, 
it  looks  like  today's  the  day.  We'll 
have  us  a  fire.  I  got  some  color  film 
left  and  I'll  use  a  portrait  lens  and 
we'll  sell  the  pictures  to  the  movies 
for  a  million  dollars." 

This  time  Robert  didn't  smile  and 
agree.  He  opened  his  mouth  and,  to 
his  intense  surprise,  a  loud,  shrill 
"No!"  came  out. 

HE  GLANCED  up  at  his  father 
and  saw  that  his  father's  face 
had  gone  all  smooth,  as  it  always 
did  when  he  was  annoyed.  "What's 
the  matter,  Kid?" 


"I  —  I  don't  want  to  burn  it.  I 
want  to  keep  it,"  he  said,  dismayed 
at  the  sound  of  tears  in  his  own  voice. 

His  father  turned  to  the  door  and 
said  quietly,  "Certainly,  Robert. 
It's  yours.  Do  anything  you  want." 

Robert  stood  alone  in  the  room, 
looking  down  at  the  fort.  He  brushed 
slowly  at  the  houses  with  his  hand, 
hearing  the  crackling  noise  as  he 
swept  them  into  jagged  piles  of 
discolored  matches.  He  noticed  that 
most  of  the  matches  were  unbroken, 
that  it  was  the  glue  which  had 
parted,  and  suddenly  he  knew  that 
he  had  to  build  again  — not  a  fort 
but  a  great  house,  tall  and  strong 
and  beautiful.  He  knew  that  when 
he  had  completed  this  house  which 
was  growing  in  his  mind,  no  one  in 
the  world  could  bear  to  destroy  it. 

With  his  teeth  clamped  down 
tightly  on  his  lower  lip,  he  began  to 
separate  the  whole  matches  from 
those  which  had  been  broken.  ■  ■ 
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QUOTES 

If  he's  yours,  the  kid  who  chops  down  the  cherry  tree  is  a  genius;  if  he's 
theirs,  he's  a  juvenile  delinquent. 

If  you  are  willing  to  grant  to  everybody   else  the  rights  you  demand   for 
yourself,  then  go  ahead  and  demand. 

If  you  have  nothing  else  to  give,  how  about  a   friendly  smile?  You   might 
get  one  back. 

If  you  keep  waiting  for  the  right  time  and  the  right  place,  you  may  get  left 
by  those  who  run  forward  to  meet  their  opportunities. 

If  1  listen,  God  will  tell  me  what  to  do;  but  /  have  to  do  it. 

—All  by  Nina  Willis  Walter 
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The  Christian  As  Citizen 


By  Addison  H.  Leitch 


THERE  ARE  two  things  that 
impress  me  every  time  I  drive 
west  across  our  vast  plains.  One  is 
the  question  of  how  our  forefathers 
ever  managed  to  get  from  St.  Joseph 
to  the  mountains  and  the  other  is 
how  they  ever  decided  how  to  get 
through  the  mountains.  We  talk 
very  easily  now  about  the  passes 
which  eventually  became  trails  and 
roads  but  when  you  look  at  the 
Rockies,  how  does  one  figure  which 
turns  to  take  to  evade  the  peaks 
and  ridges? 

I  read  someplace  one  time  that 
the  first  travelers  watched  the 
flights  of  birds.  A  great  many  birds 
do  not  by  nature  fly  very  high  and 
since  the  altitude  at  Denver  is 
already  a  mile  in  the  air,  such  birds 
would  move  on  the  lowest  possible 
levels.    It    is    also    said    that    men 


followed  the  game  trails  and  of 
course  by  the  time  of  our  mountain 
men  the  Indians  had  already  pretty 
well  established  trails  through  the 
passes.  I  would  guess,  too,  that  the 
snow  line  and  the  tree  line  would 
have  helped. 

Footpaths  Become  Highways 

In  any  case,  dim  trails  have  now 
become  broad  highways.  Thus  the 
mountains  are  conquered.  And  the 
same  is  a  parable:  how  some  other 
mountains  have  been  conquered. 
And  this  will  do  as  an  illustration 
of  how  I  think  Christians  as  citizens 
get  things  done.  Footpaths  become 
highways. 

Emil  Brunner,  the  great  Swiss 
theologian,  put  it  this  way: 

First   a  life   in    genuine    brotherly 
love    is    lived    someplace    or    other; 
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this  awakens  astonishment,  amaze- 
ment, and  admiration;  secretly  it 
sets  up  a  standard  of  living,  then  it 
becomes  a  public  demand,  a  postu- 
late of  law,  and  finally  a  legal  statute. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  way  a 
Christian  gets  at  his  Christian 
citizenship;  he  lives  a  kind  of  life, 
he  sets  a  kind  of  standard,  he  (with 
others  I  am  sure)  creates  a  demand. 

Some  years  ago  we  lived  in  a 
frame  house  in  a  row  of  frame  houses. 
One  year  one  of  our  neighbors 
painted  his  house.  By  the  end  of 
another  year  every  house  in  the  row 
was  painted.  By  doing  the  right 
thing  in  his  own  case,  and  without 
even  saying  anything  to  the  rest  of 
us,  he  changed  the  looks  of  the 
whole  immediate  neighborhood. 

An  old  man  up  our  street  used  to 
shovel  the  snow  off  his  sidewalk  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  and  he 
became  the  standard  of  operation 
for  every  family  on  the  street. 

How  Can  I  Be  a  Christian? 

Let  me  give  one  illustration  which 
I  think  is  related  to  our  theme.  In 
a  group  of  businessmen  one  time  we 
were  having  a  question  and  answer 
period.  One  man's  question  was  a 
serious  and  pressing  one.  "How  can 
I  be  a  Christian  in  my  business 
when  the  whole  business  world  is 
not  Christian,  but  dog  eat  dog?" 

My  suggestions  were  as  follows: 
first,  be  the  kind  of  Christian 
personally  that  you  know  how  to  be: 
second,  try  to  make  one  change  in 
your  business  in  terms  of  Christiani- 
ty, don't  try  to  do  everything  at 
once;  third,  your  spirit  and  your 
action  will  encourage   others   who 


are  looking  for  the  same  goal  and 
when  you  find  that  man  or  those 
men,  together  you  will  see  things 
that  can  be  done  together  that  you 
can't  do  yourself;  and  fourth,  as  you 
discover  how  to  do  one  thing  or 
several  things  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  what  doors  open  in  directions 
you  hadn't  thought  of. 

So  with  Christian  citizenship. 
First  the  path  then  the  highway. 
Begin  where  you  are  with  what  you 
have.  As  a  Christian  you  will  bring 
into  every  relationship  of  citizen- 
ship what  you  are  and  this  will 
already  effect  the  climate  of  plan- 
ning and  action.  First  be  a  good 
Christian  in  your  personal  life  then 
try  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  Get 
out  and  vote— just  one  vote.  In  a 
public  meeting,  speak  your  piece. 
How  can  we  know  public  opinion 
unless  the  opinion  becomes  public? 
Others  will  join  with  you  perhaps 
to  get  only  one  thing  done.  At  first 
you  will  discover  that  you  are  only 
a  minority,  but  the  Bible  insists  that 
we  are  saved  "by  a  remnant."  Ten 
righteous  men  could  have  saved 
Sodom. 

Called  to  Be  Faithful 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
minority  will  not  be  sacrificed  and 
that  the  program  will  be  a  success. 
We  are  not  called  to  be  successful, 
but  faithful.  When  Elijah  cried, 
"I  even  I  am  only  left,"  God  had 
to  assure  him  that  there  were  seven 
thousand  others. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  good 
advice  for  us  here.  (Read  Niebuhr's 
Moral  Man  in  Immoral  Society  to 
get  his  clue.)  What  he  says  is  that 
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the  committed  and  concerned 
Christian  does  not  win  total  vic- 
tories and  all  at  once.  But  he  and 
his  fellows  do  what  they  can  in  the 
situation  that  they  find  themselves, 
not  in  perfection  but  in  the  direction 
of  perfection.  Sometimes  we  are 
only  sowing  seed  but  the  life  is  in 
the  seed  and  comes  to  fruition  in  its 
own  time. 

This  is  not  an  appeal  to  small 
efforts,  but  we  can  become  frus- 
trated and  unmanned  if  we  are 
anxious  all  the  time  only  about  "the 
big  picture."  The  plan  of  battle  is 
the  map  on  the  wall  at  headquarters, 
but  the  map  on  the  wall  shows 
victory  or  defeat  depending  on 
whether  thousands  of  individual 
men  are  loyal  and  courageous  at 
lonely  and  frightening  outposts. 
We  believe  in  the  final  victory  of 
righteousness  and  justice.  Plato 
pointed  out  centuries  ago  that  the 
building  blocks  of  the  great  society 
are  what  he  called  the  "just  man." 

Jesus  puts  it  this  way.  "If  you 
have  been  faithful  in  a  few  things, 
I  will  make  you  ruler  over  many 
things."  It  can  come  to  pass  that 
an  individual  citizen  may  assume 
eventually  a  position  of  great  re- 
sponsibility and  authority.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  where- 
ever  a  man  finds  himself  in  the 
levels  of  command,  he  must  bring 
to  bear  the  whole  of  his  life  at  that 
point  and  always  in  the  right 
direction.  ■  ■ 

What  should  I  do  first  in  trying 
to  teach  my  wife  how  to  drive  a  car? 
Answer:  Insure  the  car!  —  Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

July 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Philippians 2:5-11 

2 Philippians 1:2-21 

3 Philippians  . . .  .2:17-30 

4 Philippians 3:1-12 

5 Philippians  ....3:13-21 

6 1  Peter 5:1-11 

7 Luke 12:15-23 

8 Luke 12:24-37 

9 Luke 14:7-14 

10 Psalms 10:12-18 

11 Psalms 9:1-12 

12 Psalms 14:1-7 

13 Psalms 5:1-12 

14 Psalms 4:1-8 

15 Psalms 3:1-8 

16 Psalms 2:1-12 

17 Job 42:1-10 

18 Zephaniah 2:1-3 

19 2  Chronicles . . .  12:1-12 

20 Isaiah 49:6-16 

21 Isaiah 41:13-20 

22 Isaiah 43:14-28 

23 Deuteronomy . .  .8:1-18 

24 Isaiah 57:12-15 

25 Isaiah 58:1-12 

26 Psalms 34:1-18 

27 Psalms 37:1-11 

28 Psalms 46:1-11 

29 Psalms 42:1-11 

30 Psalms 40:1-17 

31 Psalms 51:1-17 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  24,  26,  27,  U.S.  Army;  pages 
28,  30,  31,  59-61,  U.S.  Navy;  page  47, 
C.  Winn  Upchurch. 

Pray  every  day! 
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Newsman  Courts  Adventure 


By  C.  Winn  Upchurch 


Helping  other  people  all  over  the  world  can  be  fun 


WHEN  YOU  work  for  the 
Lord  it  is  fun,  exciting,  re- 
warding, and  in  my  case,  even 
adventurous. 

Through  my  hobby  of  supplying 
missionaries  with  much  needed  sup- 
plies I  have  found  adventures  in 
the  jungles  of  Brazil,  on  mountain 
peaks  in  the  Andes,  and  in  the  back 
country  of  Haiti  where  voodooism 
is  a  way  of  life,  and  death. 

I  have  been  doing  this  for  the  past 
nine  summers  after  the  Lord  per- 
formed a  miracle  in  my  life. 

Through  his  help  I  was  able  to 
overcome  the  drink  habit  which  had 
plagued  me  for  20  years. 

I'm  now  in  my  14th  year  of  so- 
briety, and  have  never  been  happier. 

Quite  a  switch  for  this  ex-drunken 
newspaperman. 

Like  most  alcoholics,  I  started  out 
as  a  "social  drinker." 


I  "progressed"  rapidly  down  the 
ladder  until  I  became  a  compulsive 
drinker  who  "had"  to  have  at  least 
a  half-dozen  bottles  of  beer  every 
day.  Weekends  I  went  overboard 
and  really  guzzled  the  foamy  poison. 

Sure,  I  tried  many  times  to  quit 
drinking.  I  joined  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  That  fine  organization 
kept  me  dry  for  30  days. 

On  the  31st  day  I  abruptly  walked 
from  a  meeting  and  proceeded  to 
get  loaded  at  a  bar  across  the  street 
from  the  AA  headquarters. 

I  believe  I  failed  AA  because  I 
am  an  introvert  and  couldn't  stand 
up  in  front  and  relate  my  drinking 
bouts. 

I  was  impressed,  though,  with  one 
of  AA's  10  steps— faith  in  a  Higher 
Power. 

My  drinking  accelerated  and  I 
had  about  reached  the  end  of  the 
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The  author  uses  a  Polaroid  to  break  down  the  suspicions  the  primitive  people 
have  for  outsiders.  How  well  it  works  is  seen  in  the  pleased,  amazed  faces  of 
these  Shipibo  Indians  of  Peru,  who  are  seeing  their  pictures  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Upchurch  says  some  primitive  people  believe  you  have  taken  their  soul  if  you 
take  their  picture.  "With  the  Polaroid,"  he  says,  "you  give  them  back  their  soul." 


road  when  I  asked  the  Lord  for  his 
help. 

It  was  on  July  18,  that  I  knelt  and 
poured  my  heart  out  in  prayer.  I 
asked  help  and  I  received  it.  All 
desire  for  drink  vanished  and  I've 
never  been  tempted  since. 

It  was  in  1959  that  I  decided  to 
try  and  repay  my  debt  to  God  by 
helping  foreign  missions.  I  admit 
there  was  a  selfish  motive  here,  for 
I  had  long  harbored  a  desire  to 
travel  in  exotic  settings. 

DR.  Albert  Schweitzer   became 
the    recipient     of     my     first 
"mercy  mission.*' 

I  enlisted  the  financial  support 


of  people  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
where  I  was  a  member  of  The 
Evening  Independent  editorial  staff. 

They  contributed  $500  which  I 
used  to  purchase  1,000  garments 
from  Goodwill  Industries. 

I  discovered  that  it  would  cost 
$1,500  for  me  to  shepherd  my 
garments  to  Dr.  Schweitzer's  jungle 
clinic  at  Lambarene  some  8,000 
miles  away. 

But  I  figured  that  when  you  are 
working  for  the  Lord,  plan  big. 

The  City  of  St.  Petersburg  do- 
nated $500  in  return  for  publicity 
it  would  receive  from  the  venture, 
Goodwill  loaned  me  $500  with  the 
stipulation    I     would     repay     the 
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amount  from  proceeds  of  lectures 
and  articles,  and  I  borrowed  $500 
from  a  bank. 

I  flew  to  Africa  and  presented  the 
garments  to  Schweitzer  as  many  of 
his  500  patients  gathered  around 
for  the  ceremony. 

The  story  received  nation-wide 
news  coverage. 

Since  that  first  "mercy  mission" 
I  have  made  eight  other  trips  during 
my  summer  vacation,  taking  sup- 
plies to  faith,  nondenominational 
missionaries  in  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
Haiti,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  and  Colombia. 

In  that  span  I  have  been  given 
medical  supplies  and  hospital  equip- 
ment valued  at  more  than  $20,000. 
These  gifts  have  come  from  phy- 
sicians, drug  companies,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

My  nine  annual  trips  have  cost 
me  more  than  $5,000,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  recoup  most  of  the 
financial  outlay  by  lectures,  news- 
paper articles,  and  magazine  pieces. 

I  also  use  this  income  to  make 
financial  gifts  to  the  missionaries 
I  have  aided. 

I  select  a  missionary  who  has  a 
particular  need,  spend  the  winter 
months  writing  letters  and  making 
phone  calls,  getting  the  supplies. 
When  my  two-week  vacation  comes, 
I  take  off  for  the  mission  post  with 
my  gifts. 

WHEN  Dr.  William  Douce  of 
the  Oriental  Missionary 
Society  wrote  from  his  little  clinic 
high  in  the  Andes  and  asked  for  an 
anesthesia  machine,  I  thought  I  was 
stumped. 


But  I  remembered  — when  you  are 
working  for  God,  plan  big. 

I  made  two  telephone  calls. 

Mound  Park  Hospital  said  it  was 
sorry,  it  had  no  surplus  anesthesia 
machines. 

"But  call  Mr.  Richard  Bickford," 
the  administrator  said.  "He  sells 
them  and  he  might  be  able  to  help 
you." 

Mr.  Bickford  listened  patiently 
to  my  request,  asked  a  few  questions 
and  all  but  floored  me  by  replying, 
"I'll  be  glad  to  donate  an  anesthesia 
machine." 

He  gave  me  a  brand-new  machine 
that  retailed  at  $1,500. 

I  crated  it,  trucked  it  to  Tampa, 
paid  the  captain  of  a  banana  boat 
$50  to  transport  the  cargo  to 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  and  saw  it 
sail  out  of  the  harbor. 

No  longer  does  Dr.  Douce  have 
to  use  a  local  anesthesia  while  per- 
forming major  surgery  on  the 
Saragura  Indians. 

MY  MOST  uncomfortable  ex- 
perience occurred  when  I 
ventured  into  the  Brazilian  jungles 
to  deliver  medical  supplies  to  the 
missionary,  Rev.  Joseph  Preston  of 
the  New  Tribes  Mission.  Preston 
and  his  wife,  Marge,  ministered  to 
the  primitive  Apiniji  Indians. 

The  village  is  about  20  miles  from 
the  Brazilian  village  of  Tocan- 
tinapolis,  on  the  Tocatins  River, 
state  of  Goias. 

I  was  given  a  lift  to  the  village 
by  a  Brazilian  driving  a  jeep,  but 
several  days  later  when  it  came  time 
to  return  to  civilization  I  elected  to 
walk  it  alone. 
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I  was  sure  I  could  find  the  way. 

When  I  was  about  half-way,  in 
the  jungle,  I  realized  that  I  was 
hopelessly  lost. 

I  wandered  through  underbrush 
that  tore  at  my  clothing  and  skin. 

Night  was  approaching  and  I 
dreaded  being  in  that  hostile  region 
when  blackness  enveloped  it. 

But  there  was  no  way  out.  I 
couldn't  find  the  jungle  path  laid 
bare  by  countless  Apiniji  feet. 

My  wanderings  continued  through- 
out the  night. 

At  first  I  sat  on  the  ground  to  rest 
and  map  strategy.  Each  time  I 
would  be  covered  with  crawling, 
biting,  invisible  insects. 

I  was  literally  covered  with  bites. 

This  region  was  bush  master  and 
fer-de-lance  country,  and  I  dreaded 
meeting  one  of  those  deadly  reptiles. 

In  all  I  spent  seven  lost  hours 
wandering  the  jungles  of  Central 
Brazil. 

I  had  about  given  up  hope  of 
getting  out  alive  when  I  turned  to 
prayer. 

I  knelt  and  prayed  as  the  insects 
began  crawling  up  my  leg. 

When  I  arose  I  felt  better.  Gone 
were  the  aches  and  pains  that  had 
wracked  my  body. 

Then  I  noticed  a  slight  pink  tinge 
in  the  sky  to  the  east  and  I  knew 
that  soon  the  sun  would  light  the 
way  for  me. 

I  was  leaning  against  a  tree  when 
I  heard  voices  in  the  distance. 

They  became  louder. 

My  heart  pounded  with  excite- 
ment. 

I  walked  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  sounds  had  come. 


As  I  walked  up  a  slight  incline 
the  voices  grew  louder  and  I  knew 
I  was  approaching  the  source. 

When  I  reached  the  top  I  saw  a 
man  and  a  boy  coming  up  the  incline 
toward  me,  each  carrying  a  long 
pole  over  his  shoulder,  supporting 
buckets  for  water. 

I  all  but  stumbled  into  the  arms 
of  the  older  person. 

Then  I  recognized  him. 

He  was  the  Brazilian  pastor  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  Tocantinapolis, 
and  a  close  friend  of  the  Prestons. 

The  boy  was  his  son. 

My  prayer  had  been  answered. 

They  led  me  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  a  path  that  took  me  to  the 
Rev.  Preston's  thatched  home  in 
the  jungle. 

I  was  a  sad-looking  sight  when  I 
stumbled  up  to  the  Preston's  home 
and  all  but  collapsed  on  the  ground. 

Weeks  later,  back  home  in  St. 
Petersburg,  a  doctor  shot  me  full 
of  penicillin  to  counteract  the  poison 
of  countless  insect  bites. 

I  WASN'T  as  lucky  two  years 
later  in  the  jungles  of  Ecuador 
while  I  was  photographing  the  Colo- 
rado Indians.  I  had  gone  there  to 
give  a  film  projector  to  Ecuadorian 
Missionary  Aldon  Villareal  and  his 
British  wife. 

While  snapping  a  picture  of  the 
colorful  Colorados,  I  stepped  around 
a  stump  for  a  better  vantage  point, 
and  slipped  on  the  slimy  jungle 
floor. 

I  went  head  over  heels  and  landed 
on  the  side  of  my  right  foot. 

It  was  a  gruesome  sight  to  see  my 
foot  sticking  out  at  right  angle  to 
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my  leg. 

My  leg,  I  later  was  to  learn,  was 
broken  in  two  places. 

The  Indians  applied  a  splint  and 
carried  me  three  miles  to  the  village 
of  Santo  Domingo  where  a  doctor 
applied  a  crude  cast. 

I  hired  the  town's  only  taxi  to 
carry  me  90  miles  to  Quito  and  there 
I  entered  the  Voz  of  the  Andes 
Hospital  which  is  operated  by 
Protestant  missionaries. 

I  spent  five  days  in  that  wonderful 


hospital,  then  returned  to  Florida 
where  I  spent  the  next  three  months 
with  my  leg  in  a  cast. 

Despite  the  lost  night  in  the 
jungle,  the  broken  leg,  and  the 
many  inconveniences  and  hard- 
ships, I'm  glad  that  I  have  adopted 
my  hobby  of  helping  missionaries. 

I  know  that  I  can  never  repay 
Him  for  the  miracle  He  performed 
in  my  life. 

But  it's  a  lot  of  fun— and  satis- 
faction—trying. ■  ■ 


"Oh,  you  have  plenty  of  drive  left — you  just  have  more  trouble   getting 
your  motor  started  these  days." 
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The  First 


By  Alan  L.  Phillips 


A  tribute  to  Temple's  first  casualty  in  Vietnam 


THE  AIR  was  hot  and  dry  over 
New  Dak  To  in  South  Viet- 
nam's Central  Highlands  that  June 
day. 

Two  companies  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  moved  through  the  heavily 
vegetated  and  mountainous  terrain 
some  35  miles  north  of  Pleiku  and 
45  miles  east  of  the  Laotian  border 
in  search  of  a  North  Vietnamese 
force  reported  in  the  area. 

Suddenly  the  hot  air  became 
hotter  as  the  Communist  force 
opened  fire  on  B  company.  A 
company,  some  distance  away,  heard 
the  gunfire  but  made  no  contact 
with  the  enemy  that  morning. 

But  A  company  continued  its 
"search  and  destroy"  mission  on 
June  28,  1967.  It  found  the  North 
Vietnamese    force,    but    soon    was 


pinned  down  under  the  heavy  Com- 
munist fire.  Orders  came  from  the 
company  commander  for  each  pla- 
toon to  group  for  a  direct  assault. 
As  the  leader  of  the  2nd  platoon  was 
issuing  his  orders,  a  Communist 
sniper  200-500  yards  away  drew  aim 
on  him.  The  platoon  leader,  easy  to 
identify  because  of  his  radio  man 
nearby,  fell  dead. 

The  platoon  leader  was  Lt. 
Geoffrey  L.  Ham,  a  1965  college 
graduate  who  at  the  age  of  24 
became  the  first  Temple  University 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
death  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

GEOFF  was  a  born  leader.  It  is 
a  quality  said  of  many  but 
found  in  few.  He  was  never  content 
to  be  an  also-ran,  a  second-stringer 
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or  a  follower.  He  was  a  leader  of 
men. 

M/Sgt.  Jerome  Reichlmayr,  an 
ROTC  instructor  who  knew  Geoff 
for  two  years  before  he,  too,  left  for 
a  year  in  Vietnam  in  December, 
1964,  said  the  young  officer  was 
"conscientious,  aggressive,  and  en- 
ergetic. He  was  a  determined  youth 
to  whom  leadership  naturally  fell. 
I've  known  other  men  who  had 
some  of  his  qualities,  but  not  one 
who  had  them  all." 

Sgt.  Reichlmayr  said  Geoff  ex- 
celled as  a  cadet.  He  was  squad 
leader  as  a  sophomore,  platoon 
leader  and  first  sergeant  as  a  junior, 
and  company  commander  as  a 
senior. 

"Geoff's  leadership  abilities,"  the 
sergeant  said,  "came  through  much 
better  as  a  company  commander 
than  they  would  have  as  an  ad- 
ministrative chief  in  the  ROTC 
unit.  He  wanted  to  be  with  people 
and  not  be  confined  to  a  desk." 

The  cadets  under  Geoff  also 
thought  highly  of  their  soft-spoken 
leader. 

"He  was  a  popular  platoon  leader 
and  company  commander  who  never 
had  to  raise  his  voice  to  have  his 
orders  followed,"  Sgt.  Reichlmayr 
said. 

Many  cadets  who  served  under 
and  with  him  attended  his  funeral 
last  July  in  Valhalla,  N.Y.,  some 
35  miles  north  of  New  York  City. 
Although  from  Ivyland  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  Geoff  was  buried  in 
New  York  because  his  father, 
Donald,  was  raised  there  and  the 
young  officer  spent  the  early  years 
of  his  life  there. 


Stephen  Kayne,  a  1964  Temple 
graduate  now  in  Temple's  law 
school,  was  a  close  friend  of  Geoff's 
from  the  time  Geoff  entered  the 
university  in  1961. 

"He  was  my  first  sergeant  when 
I  was  company  commander  and  he 
did  a  fine  job;  all  of  the  men  liked 
him,"  Kayne  said.  "Geoff  was 
trying  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  and 
always  trying  new  things.  He  was 
never  content  with  his  accomplish- 
ments." 

Another  friend,  Gaylord  J.  Con- 
quest, a  1965  graduate  from  Temple 
who  recently  returned  from  a  year 
in  Vietnam,  said  Geoff  "was  out  to 
excel  in  ROTC  activities." 

Conquest,  who  was  captain  of  the 
drill  team,  a  member  of  Scabbard 
and  Blade,  the  national  military 
honor  society,  and  president  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
(all  organizations  to  which  Geoff 
belonged),  said  he  was  "exceptional 
not  only  as  a  cadet  but  also  as  a 
person." 

Sgt.  Reichlmayr  said:  "Geoff 
could  get  the  best  out  of  his  men  and 
they  realized  this.  His  style  was  not 
one  of  toughness  or  brute  force,  but 
rather  of  softness  and  cooperation. 
But  nevertheless,  his  leadership  was 
all-important  to  him." 

The  sergeant  told  of  the  time  in 
Geoff's  senior  year  when  he  chose 
the  Army  branch  in  which  he  wanted 
to  serve.  Each  cadet  has  three 
selections,  and  they  range  from 
service  in  the  finance  or  adjutant 
general  divisions  to  a  necessary 
selection  in  combat  arms— infantry, 
armor,  and  artillery  divisions. 

"Most  students  select  the  branch 
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related  to  their  college  major  as 
their  first  choice,"  Sgt.  Reichlmayr 
said.  "But  Geoff  checked  off  all 
three  options  in  combat  arms.  It  was 
the  only  time  I've  ever  seen  anyone 
do  that.  I  asked  him  why  he  selected 
the  three  most  dangerous  and 
toughest  areas,  especially  when  he 
was  an  accounting  major  and  could 
have  chosen  finance.  He  replied  that 
he  wanted  to  be  with  people,  with 
the  men  at  the  front.  He  wanted  to 
lead,  and  he  knew  he  couldn't  do  it 
his  way  at  a  desk." 

Sgt.  Reichlmayr  said  Geoff  was 
also  an  "A"  average  in  ROTC  and 
was  recommended  for  Distinguished 
Military  Student,  an  honor  based 
on  all-around  academic  and  ROTC 
scholarship  and  summer  camp  excel- 
lence. It  permits  the  cadet  to  apply 
for  a  commission  in  the  regular 
Army.  However,  Geoff  did  not  plan 
a  career  in  the  military  and  did  not 
apply  for  the  commission. 

GEOFF  did  not  confine  his  time 
at  Temple  to  ROTC  activi- 
ties. He  was  the  all-around  All- 
America  type  with  so  little  free  time 
that  Kayne  "wondered  how  he  did 
it  all."  Geoff  spent  four  years  on 
the  fencing  team,  earning  All- 
America  recognition  as  a  senior; 
four  years  on  the  ROTC  rifle  team, 
helping  to  build  its  future,  and 
many  long  hours  tinkering  with 
cars,  which  led  his  father  to  say  that 
after  his  son's  stay  in  the  Army  he 
would  have  taken  up  the  sport 
seriously. 

The  story  behind  Geoff's  fencing 
career  is  an  unusual  one.  He  was 
built  well  for  the  sport:  5  feet  10, 


150  pounds,  slender  and  wiry  with 
keen  eyesight  developed  from  years 
of  rifle  practice.  But  until  he  entered 
college,  Geoff  had  never  fenced. 

Al  Kelley,  Temple's  fencing  coach, 
said  many  inexperienced  students 
try  out  for  the  sport,  but  few  de- 
velop as  quickly  as  Geoff  did. 

"I  came  to  Temple  in  Geoff's 
junior  year,"  Kelley  said.  "He  and 
another  boy  were  the  only  experi- 
enced epeemen  we  had  at  the  time. 
I  knew  he  had  entered  Temple  with 
no  fencing  experience,  but  I  soon 
saw  that  he  lacked  little  polish." 

Geoff  won  two-thirds  of  his 
matches  his  first  year. 

The  story  of  how  Geoff  won  his 
All-America  rating  illustrates  the 
drive  and  determination  he  was 
known  for.  At  the  end  of  his  junior 
year,  he  competed  in  his  first  Middle 
Atlantic  Conference  championships. 
He  finished  third  in  a  field  of  12 
despite  having  missed  practice  for 
two  weeks  before  the  tournament. 
He  finished  third  in  the  M.A.C.  the 
next  year,  but  was  picked  to  repre- 
sent Temple  in  the  national 
championships.  His  first  day  at  the 
nationals  was  not  his  best,  Kelley 
said,  as  he  dropped  five  out  of  12 
bouts.  But  Geoff's  second  day  was 
the  kind  athletes  dream  of. 

"That  second  day  was  really 
something,"  Kelley  said.  "Geoff 
swept  through  the  best  collegiate 
fencers  in  the  country  by  winning 
all  of  his  bouts." 

The  feat  rocketed  him  from  about 
15th  to  fifth  in  the  national  rankings 
and  earned  for  him  second  team 
All- America  honors.  He  was  the  first 
Temple  All-America    fencer   in    18 
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years. 

But  Geoff's  first  love  was  a 
modern  weapon. 

"Since  he  was  12  or  14  he  loved 
rifle  shooting,"  said  his  father,  an 
electrical  engineer.  "We  gave  him  a 
.22-caliber,  single-shot  rifle  for  his 
16th  birthday  and  he  spent  hours 
practicing  on  a  nearby  police  shoot- 
ing range." 

Geoff  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  won 
several  medals  from  the  group. 

Geoff  joined  the  ROTC  rifle  team 
as  a  freshman  and  captained  it  as  a 
senior.  Sgt.  Reichlmayr  said  there 
was  little  interest  in  the  team  until 
Geoff  and  several  other  cadets 
gathered  support  for  it. 

Geoff's  philosophy  of  shooting, 
expressed  in  the  Temple  ROTC 
publication  Diamond  Torch,  again 
illustrated  his  determination:  "Per- 
severance will  achieve  success." 

IN  THE  seven  months  after  his 
graduation  and  before  he  en- 
tered the  Army,  Geoff  took  up  a 
new  hobby. 

"He  became  very  interested  in 
race  car  driving  and  took  several 
expensive  driving  lessons  during  the 
summer  (1965),"  his  father  said. 
"He  really  wanted  to  race  when  he 
left  the  Army." 

His  interest  in  the  sport  stemmed 
from  his  brother-in-law,  who  races 
as  a  hobby. 

Geoff's  father  said  his  son  might 
have  discovered  conflicting  goals 
in  himself  when  he  returned. 

"He  wanted  to  be  a  C.P.A.  (cer- 
tified public  accountant),  but  he 
also   wanted   to    race,"    his   father 


explained.  "However,  he  probably 
would  have  found  time  for  both." 

Geoff  planned  to  get  married 
after  he  returned  from  Vietnam, 
his  father  said.  He  was  not  formally 
engaged  but  there  was  an  under- 
standing with  the  girl,  a  student  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Geoff  had 
two  sisters  — one  23  and  married, 
and  the  other  17  and  in  high  school. 
The  Ham  family  moved  to  their 
Bucks  County  home  in  1959,  and 
Geoff  was  graduated  from  Lower 
Moreland  High  School  in  1961. 

Geoff  received  his  infantry  officer 
basic  training  at  Fort  Bennington, 
Ga.,  in  1966.  He  then  went  to  Ft. 
Dix,  N.J.,  from  where  he  was  to  be 
transferred  to  Germany.  However, 
his  orders  unexpectedly  were  changed 
and  his  overseas  assignment  became 
Vietnam.  He  was  there  for  three 
months  before  he  died. 

"He  requested  assignment  to 
Europe,"  his  father  said,  "but  was 
not  unhappy  about  the  change. 
When  he  came  home  last  March  for 
what  proved  to  be  his  last  visit  he 
put  off  telling  us  of  the  Vietnam 
assignment  until  the  last  day.  Geoff 
didn't  want  to  be  a  burden  on 
people;  he  didn't  want  to  alarm  his 
mother.  He  played  down  the  danger 
and  emphasized  the  high  percentage 
of  men  who  return  unhurt.  It  wasn't 
until  I  drove  him  to  the  airport  (the 
last  time  he  saw  Geoff  alive)  that 
Geoff  and  I  realized  the  strong 
probability  of  his  never  returning." 


s 


GT.  MAJOR  Joseph  Donohue, 
a    Temple    ROTC    instructor 


who  served  in  Vietnam  last  summer, 
was  within   100  yards  of  the  2nd 
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platoon  on  June  28. 

"I  didn't  see  the  sniper  attack 
that  killed  Lt.  Ham,"  the  sergeant 
said,  "but  it  came  during  a  heavy 
assault  on  the  enemy  position.  The 
lieutenant  was  either  kneeling  or 
lying  when  he  was  hit;  but  he  was 
leading  his  men." 

Lt.  Geoffrey  L.  Ham  posthu- 
mously received  the  Bronze  Star 
with  "V"  for  valor  and  the  Purple 
Heart.  ■  ■ 


AIR  FORCE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE 
CONFERENCES 

June  1-5  Glorieta,  New  Mexico 
June  15-19  Squaw  Valley,  Calif. 
August  5-9  Silver  Bay,  New  York 
August  5-9  Warm  Beach,  Washington 
August  12-16  Carlton  College,  Northfield, 

Minnesota 
August  29-Sept.  2  Ridgecrest,  N.  C. 

These  spiritual  life  conferences  are  tre- 
mendous experiences  in  renewal  and  re- 
dedication.  Pick  you  out  a  conference 
and  get  permission  to  attend.  Consult 
your  chaplain   for   further   details. 


WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  HOME 

When  my  ship  comes  in, 
What  will  it  bring? 
Wealth  from  the  Indies? 
Treasures  for  a  king? 

When  my  ship  comes  in, 
This  my  only  plea: 
Not  for  wealth  or  treasures, 
But  to  bring  you  back  to  me. 

— Author  Unknown 


"I  wouldn't  take  that  sign  too  lightly, 
Buddy." 


"I  understand  you  wanted  a  small  loan." 
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Salute! 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


ONE  OF  the  very  first  things  that  a  young  fellow  learns  upon 
entering  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Corps  today  is  the  salute 
rated  by  his  superior  officers.  There  is  quite  a  code  in  regard  to  the 
way  it  should  be  given,  to  say  nothing  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  or  may  not  be  required. 

Saluting  goes  back  hundreds  of  years  in  history.  That  twenty- 
one  gun  salvo  to  the  President  isn't  any  modern  gesture  of  respect 
any  more  than  is  the  regiment's  "presenting  arms"  to  a  General  in 
the  reviewing  stand. 

The  custom  began  as  a  sign  of  friendly  intention.  In  the  be- 
ginning guns  and  pistols  held  only  one  charge.  When  this  was  fired, 
the  owners  were  unarmed,  so  the  "salute"  proved  injury  to  the 
other  was  not  intended,  and  both  were  peacefully  inclined. 

It's  curious  how  many  modern  gestures  of  politeness  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  days  when  men  went  about  armed  to  the 
teeth.  Even  the  courteous  lifting  of  one's  hat  is  a  survival  of  the 
feudal  age  when  men  in  armor  raised  their  helmets  to  bare  their 
heads.  As  this  was  done  with  the  right  hand,  it  was  plain  as  anything 
could  be  that  no  furious  assault  was  in  anybody's  mind. 

Part  of  the  same  custom  applies  to  the  ceremony  of  "presenting 
arms."  A  gun  or  sword  held  in  that  upright  position  is  of  no  use  in 
warding  off  attack,  so  this  is  all  interwoven  with  the  pattern  of  peace 
and  good  will. 

The  very  word  "salute"  is  tied  up  with  this  spirit.  If  you  know 
your  Latin,  you  are  probably  aware  that  it  springs  from  salus, 
having  to  do  with  "health"  and  "welfare."  To  salute  was,  there- 
fore, to  wish  health  and  safety.  Going  back  to  the  Sanskrit  root  of 
the  word  SAR,  one  finds  it  meant  to  "protect"   or  "guard." 
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Captain  John  Paul  Jones  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  naval 
officer  to  salute  the  American  flag.  He  gave  orders  that  thirteen 
guns  should  be  fired— one  for  each  of  the  thirteen  states. 

One  may  wonder  how  the  twenty-one  gun  salute  originated. 
That  goes  back  to  the  seventeenth  century  when  shotted  guns 
composed  the  ship's  full  armament.  When,  one  by  one,  these  went 
off,  foreigners  understood  the  message,  "Now  every  gun  is  empty 
and  we  are  unarmed!" 

In  the  eighteenth  century  blank  salutes  became  the  custom, 
but  so  strong  was  the  spirit  to  be  polite  that  it  often  seemed  the 
round  of  complimentary  explosions  would  never  cease.  Finally,  the 
twenty-one  gun  limit  was  agreed  upon.  This  allowed  the  firing  to 
travel  all  the  way  around  the  ship,  opening  and  closing  on  the 
"honor"  side,  the  vessel's  starboard. 

As  soon  as  the  United  States  joined  the  crowd  of  nations,  it 
adopted  that  same  salute  for  international  courtesies.  Today  that 
number  is  also  paid  the  President.  But  Admirals,  Generals,  and 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  content  with  a  lesser  number 
—  seventeen.  Salutes  drop  in  accordance  with  rank  and  importance 
until  they  reach  the  lowest  grade  — seven  guns  for  a  junior  com- 
manding officer  or  a  consul  in  a  foreign  port. 

Other  countries  are  not  quite  so  easily  satisfied  as  Americans, 
however.  The  ruler  of  Great  Britain  has  always  rated  a  fifty-one 
gun  salute.  In  the  days  when  Kaiser  Wilhelm  lorded  it  over  Germany, 
he  always  got  the  long-drawn-out  compliment  of  one  hundred  and 
one  guns.  For  noise,  he  was  easily  the  most  kowtowed-to  of  all 
monarchs,  but,  of  course,  his  life  wound  up  in  silence  — abdication 
and  exile. 

Americans  can  be  glad  they  do  not  have  to  salute  as  certain 
people  of  Asia  used  to  do.  For  years  it  was  the  custom  of  folks  in 
Central  Tibet  to  greet  their  friends  by  sticking  out  their  tongues, 
holding  their  right  ears,  rubbing  their  left  hips  and  making  a 
tremendous  bow.  Try  doing  all  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  and 
you  will  realize  this  was  no  ordinary  salute!  It's  almost  as  impressive 
as  an  ancient  hail-fellow-well-met  gesture  of  China.  In  that  country 
it  was  once  thought  highly  complimentary  for  two  persons  to  get 
down  on  their  knees  and  rub  their  noses  together.  ■  ■ 


Announcement  written  on  a  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  high  school  blackboard:  "Failing 
to  prepare  is  preparing  to  fail." — Mrs.  Glenn  Wintermute. 

It's  the  space  problem  that  bothers  us  today — outer,  parking,  and  closet. 
— Anna  Herbert. 
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lift  Up  jour  Heart 


Something  is  wrong  in  the  life  of  any  individual  who  constantly 
sees  wrong  in  others.  — Sunshine  Magazine. 

Work  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  so  we  should  always 
save  some  of  it  for  tomorrow.  — Don  Herold   in    Today's   Health. 

The  Bible  is  a  chart  and  not  a  charm.  — Porter  Routh  in  All- 
Church  Press. 

An  argument  is  a  collision  between  two  trains  of  thought  in  which 
both  are  derailed.  —  Charles  Lapp  and  John  Bowyer  in  Oral  Hygiene. 

Love  is  man's  noblest  emotion  unless  in  an  abnormal  gesture  of 
nature  it  is  directed  upon  himself.  — Douglas  Meador  in  Matador 
Tribune. 

Something  divine  has  gone  out  of  the  nation  that  neglects  its 
holy  days.  —  Arkansas  Methodist. 

A  compromise  is  often  a  deal  in  which  two  people  get  what 
neither  of  them  wanted.  — James  Russell  Lowell  in  Quote. 

The  fire  you  kindle  for  your  enemy  often  burns  yourself  more 
than  him.  —  Grit. 


The  trouble  with  life,  you're  halfway  through  it  before  you 
realize  it's  one  of  those  do-it-yourself  deals.  —  Sea  forth  Huron 
Expositor. 

Be  dissatisfied  enough  to  improve,  but  satisfied  enough  to  be 
happy.  — Carroll  Word,  Jr.  In  Supervision. 

A  real  friend  is  one  who  helps  us  to  think  our  best  thoughts,  do  our 
noblest  deeds,  and  be  our  finest  selves.—  N.C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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Brief  News  Item: 


Young  Baptists  Meet  at  Berne 

The  7th  Baptist  Youth  World 
Conference  will  be  held  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  July  22-28.  5,000 
young  Baptists  from  60  nations 
are  expected  to  attend.  Young 
people  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
30  are  invited.  The  conference 
theme  will  be:  "One  World,  One 
Lord,  One  Witness."  Among  the 
speakers  are  Dr.  Billy  Graham  and 
Dr.  Paul  Tournier.  Some  of  our 
young  Baptist  service  personnel 
may  be  interested  in  attending  this 
conference.  Write  to:  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Denny,  Baptist  World  Alliance, 
1628  -  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20009  for  information 
about  registration. 

"On  One's  Knees" 

When  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
cerning Vietnam,  he  was  asked 
whether  our  SEATO  allies  who 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam  are  right  and 
"we  are  wrong."  His  reply  was 
simply:  "Those  are  questions  that 
one  approaches  on  one's  knees.  One 
cannot  be  eternally  dogmatic." 


Passaic,  N.  J. — In  an  ecumenical  spirit 
of  brotherhood,  Rev.  Raymond  J.  Ponder 
(left),  pastor  at  the  Allwood  Community 
Church,  Clifton,  N.  J.  and  Father  James 
F.  Rossewey  (right),  asst.  pastor  of  St. 
Nicholas  Church,  Passiae,  N.  J.  open  the 
1968  program  of  the  Holy  Name  Federation 
for  a  more  reverent  observance  of  Good 
Friday. 

The  entire  community  cooperated. 
Flags  were  flown  at  half-mast;  news- 
papers, radio  and  TV  stations  carried 
Good  Friday  proclamations  and  announce- 
ments. 

In  the  back  of  the  two  men  is  the  Good 
Friday  poster  used  to  call  attention  to  the 
Good  Friday  observance. 
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CHAPEL  BY  THE  SEA.  This  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Naval  Support  Activity 
Detachment,  Chu  Lai,  RVN.  It  is  without 
doubt  (so  the  correspondent  writes)  the 
finest  chapel  in  Southeastern  Asia.  It 
was  designed  by  an  architect  from  the 
Naval  Support  Activity  and  constructed 
by  the  Seabees  of  MCB  8.  The  interior  of 
the  chapel  is  stained  mahogany  trimmed 
with  white.  The  exterior  is  natural  Philip- 
pine mahogany. 


The  Bible  in  More  Languages 

At  least  one  complete  book  of  the 
Bible  has  now  been  published  in 
1,326  languages  and  dialects  around 
the  world,  an  increase  of  46  over 
last  year's  count  of  1,280,  reports 
the  United  Bible  Societies.  The 
whole  Bible  has  been  published  in 
242  languages;  307  languages  have 
a  whole  Testament,  and  777 
languages  have  at  least  one  com- 
plete book  of  the  Scriptures. 

Special  Fares  for 
Servicemen's  Parents 

Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Inc.,  has  announced  that  it  now 
has  in  effect  (March  20)  a  plan 
whereby  25  percent  discount  will 
be  granted  to  mothers  and  fathers 
flying  from  the  west  coast  to  Hawaii 
to  meet  their  sons  arriving   there 
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The  Right  Reverend  John  Henry  Esquirol,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Connecticut  (center),  visits  the  submarine  capital  of  the  world,  the  Submarine 
Base  in  Groton,  Conn.  Other  area  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  visitors, 
too.  The  Rev.  Edward  Swanson  of  the  Dept.  of  Chaplains  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  also  present  (extreme  left). 


from  Vietnam  or  Thailand  for  Rest 
and  Recuperation.  This  discount  is 
also  available  to  the  wives  of  service- 
men on  R  &  R  furlough. 

Third  Annual  Religious  Retreat 

Fort  Hood's  third  annual  religious 
retreat  came  to  a  close  Feb.  23  with 
records  showing  that  10,448  soldiers 
attended.  The  retreat  offered  every 
soldier  on  the  base  an  opportunity 
to  spend  "A  Duty  Day  with  God." 
Chaplain  (Col)  Charles  J.  Murphy, 
III  Corps  and  Fort  Hood  Chaplain 
stated:  "The  retreat  has  been  a 
tremendous  spiritual  success."  Sing- 
spirations  and  Protestant  evange- 
listic meetings  were  held  every 
Friday  evening. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Mower 
Receive  Award 

The  Testimonial  Service  Award, 
highest  recognition  given  by  the 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Chaplains  to  lay 
leaders  in  the  Air  Force  Chapel 
programs,  was  presented  to  Major 
and  Mrs.  Maurice  C.  Mower,  Jr., 
Bly  the  ville  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas, 
at  a  retirement  ceremony  held  at 
Bly  the  ville  AFB  in  February.  The 
award  states  in  part:  "Their  radiant 
enthusiasm  and  dedicated  leader- 
ship skills  have  made  them  out- 
standing Christian  laymen." 

Accidents  in  1967 

The  National  Safety  Council 
reports  that  "accidents  of  all  kinds 
killed  approximately  112,000  per- 
sons in  the  U.S.  last  year,  a  decrease 
of  1  percent  from  the  113,000  who 
died  accidentally  in  1966." 


In  1817  a  request  came  to  the  American 
Bible  Society  for  Bibles  for  the  crew  of 
the  U.  S.  ship  John  Adams.  In  response 
65  Bibles  were  given.  Last  year,  1967, 
the  50th  million  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
printed  by  the  American  Bible  Society 
was  given  to  the  modern  John  Adams. 
Above,  Chaplain  Steve  P.  Gaskins  of  the 
ABS  presents  the  50  millionth  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  to  CDR  W.  K.  Yates,  CO 
of  the  USS  John  Adams.  Below,  the 
inscription  on  the  Bible  presented. 
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JULY  is  the  7th  month  in  our  calendar.  It  is  named  July  in  honor  of  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  born  during  this  month.  Caesar  fixed  the  number  of 
days  at  31. 

July  is  National  Barbecue  Month.  Purpose:   "To  promote  the  use  of 
outdoor  grilling  &  cookery  as  a  healthy  &   enjoyable  way  to  eat." 

July  is  also  National  Hot  Dog  Month.  Purpose:  "To  promote  the  con- 
sumption of  that  All-American  institution,  the  Hot  Dog!" 
July  1.  Birthday  of  the  first  U.  S.  postage  stamp  (July  1,  1847). 
July  2-4.  Texas  Cowboy  Reunion,  Stamford,  Tex.    "Rodeo   and   old   time 

working  cowboys  reunion." 
July  3-4.  Sagebrush  Days.  Buhl,  Idaho. 
July  4.  Independence    Day.    Our    birthday:    July    4,     1776.    Also    Calvin 

Coolidge's  birthday.  Born  July  4,  1872.  30th  President  of  the  U.S. 
July  4.  Old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
July  6.  Commemoration  Day  of  burning  of  John  Hus.   Czechoslovakia. 
July  6.  John  Paul  Jones'  birthday.  "The  first  American  naval  officer  to  set 

a  tradition  of  victory."  Born  July  6,  1747. 
July  6-13.  Let's  Play  Tennis  Week. 
July  11-13.  Hell's  Canyon  Rodeo.  Weiser,  Idaho. 
July  11.  John  Quincy  Adams'  birthday.  6th  President  of  the  U.S.  Born  this 

day  in  1767. 
July  14.  Bastille  Day  or   Fete   National,    France.   Also   6th   Sunday   after 

Pentecost. 
July  18.  California  Rodeo  at  Salinas.  To  perpetuate  the  Old  West. 
July  20 -Sept.  8.  Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival. 
July  21.  7th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

July  22-28.  Baptist  World  Youth  Conference.  Berne,  Switzerland. 
July  25-Aug.  15.  Virginia  Highlands  Festival.  Purpose:  "To  enjoy  programs 

on  the  7  lively  arts."  Abingdon,  Va. 
July  26-28.  Mid-summer  Skeet  championship.  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
July  28.  8th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
July  29.  International  Business  &  Professional  Women's  Congress.  London, 

England. 


You  really  can't  judge  a  modern  girl  by  her  clothes.  There's  not  enough 
evidence. — Lee  Call  in  Nashville  Banner. 

The  worst  kind  of  reducing  pills  are  the  ones  who  keep  telling  you  how 
they  do  it. — Jack  Herbert. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Can  a  Christian  Participate  in  Killing?  (page  5) 
Biblical  Material:  Romans  5:12-21 

To  what  extent  does  the  Bible  support  Chaplain  MacLean's  view 
that  all  men  are  sinners  and  therefore  all  are  guilty?  Is  there  any 
evidence  in  experience  of  the  view  that  war  is  the  logical  extension  of 
man's  self-centered  drive  to  look  out  for  number  one?  What  limi- 
tations must  a  Christian  be  aware  of  as  he  shares  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  best  he  can  under  difficult  circumstances? 

2.  A  Failure?  Says  Who?  Since  When?  (page  19) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Kings  19:1-18 

How  does  the  Christian  measure  success?  What  causes  failure? 
Pick  out  2  or  3  persons  who  in  your  estimation  have  succeeded?  have 
failed?  Analyze  why?  Cite  biblical  examples  of  success  and  failure. 

3.  Any  Hope  for  the  Church?  (page  32) 

Biblical  Material:  Mark  3:35;  Ephesians  2:20-22;  1  Corinthians 
12:12-26;  Ephesians  5:25 

What  is  the  church?  In  your  opinion,  how  successful  is  the  church 
in  the  world  today?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  modern 
church?  How  can  we  bring  about  a  renewal  of  the  church?  What  does 
the  New  Testament  say  about  the  church? 

4.  The  Christian  As  Citizen  (page  43) 

Biblical  Material:  Matthew  22:15-22;  Romans  13:1-10 

What  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  citizen?  Does  being  a  Christian 
add  anything  extra?  What?  How  can  a  person  be  a  Christian  in  all 
his  relationships?  What  attitude  should  the  Christian  take  toward 
today's  turmoil? 
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Morals  in  a  Free  Society  by  Michael  Keeling.  Seabury  Press,  815  Second  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  1968.  $3.50. 

Christian  moral  ideas  come  from  three  main  sources:  the  Bible,  the  church,  and 
the  individual  conscience.  We  seek  to  discover  what  they  say  about  specific  issues; 
but  ultimately  the  individual  must  determine  what  is  wrong  and  wrong  for  him. 
You  cannot  make  other  men  good;  and  there  is  no  way  of  testing  moral  judgments, 
says  the  author.  The  two  watchwords  Christianity  offers  to  a  discovery  of  the  way 
are:  tolerance  and  courage  (p. 8). 

Written  primarily  for  a  readership  in  England  the  author  examines  such  issues 
as:  criminal  law,  abortion,  euthanasia,  marriage  and  the  family,  homosexuality, 
work  and  labor  relations,  poverty,  race,  education  and  politics. 

America's  Stake  in  Asia  by  Drew  Middleton.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1968.  $5.95. 

Middleton  asks:  What  is  happening  in  Southeast  Asia?  How  is  the  war  in 
Vietnam  regarded  by  Vietnam's  neighbors?  How  does  our  involvement  affect 
Vietnam's  neighbors?  The  author  sought  the  answer  to  these  vital  questions  in  a 
firsthand  visit  to  thirteen  Asian  countries.  Here  is  a  knowledgeable  statement  — 
positive  and  controversial  yet  coolly  objective. 

A  Layman's  Guide  to  Protestant  Theology  by  William  E.  Hordern.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  866  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  1968.  $6.95. 

The  first  edition  to  this  book  came  out  in  1955  and  has  been  well  received.  The 
author  updates  the  Guide  adding  chapters  on  Bultmann,  Bonhoeffer,  and  the  God 
is  dead  controversy.  Modern  theology  is  examined  through  various  schools  of 
thought,  principally  fundamentalism,  liberalism,  and  neo-orthodoxy.  Laymen  are 
wrestling  with  theology  today  and  this  book  is  a  practical  guide. 

Problems  of  the  World  Economy  by  Richard  Bailey.  Penguin  Books,  Inc.  3300 
Clipper  Mill  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21211.  1967.  95  cents. 

A  survey  of  the  problems  of  the  world  economy.  A  good  summary  on  a  subject 
all  of  us  need  to  know  more  about. 

Odds  Against  Evens  by  Ernest  Marvin.  Wesminster  Press,  Witherspoon  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 1968.  $1.65. 

The  main  concern  of  this  book  is  with  teenagers  and  the  church.  The  title, 
Odds  Against  Evens,  shows  that  this  is  a  story  neither  of  success  or  failure.  But  it 
is  a  record  of  what  has  happened  in  youth  work  in  St.  James'  church,  in  the  post-war 
housing  estate  of  Lockleaze,  Bristol,  England. 
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Sound  Off! 


(Continued  from  page  4) 


Another  LINK 

Please  send  one  year's  subscription  to  me.  My  husband  was  a  Naval  Base 
Policeman  and  he  brought  home  a  copy  every  month  and  we  both  enjoyed  them 
so  much.  Now,  he  has  passed  on  and  I  would  like  to  receive  this  magazine  for 
truly   it   will  be   another   "Link"   between   him   and   me. 

-Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Baron,  212  Glendale  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23505 

Outstanding  Magazine 

I  am  a  Catholic  chaplain  and  want  to  praise  you  for  your  outstanding  maga- 
zine. Many  of  our  soldiers  pick  up  THE  LINK  after  mass.  Of  course,  a  pretty 
girl  on  the  cover  helps— but  once  inside  the  magazine,  they  enjoy  your  fine 
articles.  I  ask  God's  blessing  upon  your  good  work. 

-Ch  (MAJ)  Edwin  J.  Wallin,  C.  S.  P.,  Support  Command,  101  Abn  Div. 
APO  96383,  San  Francisco. 

We  Enjoy  THE  LINK 

Since  being  in  the  Air  Force,  my  husband  and  I  have  enjoyed  THE  LINK 
so  much,  we  would  like  very  much  for  someone  outside  of  the  service  to  receive 
it  and  share  in  the  enjoyment.  So  would  you  please  send  a  one  year's  subscription 
to  (name  and  address  given).  Enclosed  find  $3.00. 

-Mrs.  Robert  B.  Burnette,  4428  B.  Larch,  Mountain  Home  AFB,  Idaho  83648 

THE  LINK  Gives  Strength 

I  am  enclosing  $3.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  To  me,  it  is 
a  most  comforting  and  heart-filling  little  book  for  military  personnel  who  desire 
God  in  their  lives.  My  husband  is  in  the  Air  Force  and  left  recently  for  a  year's 
tour  of  duty  in  Thailand.  We  both  truly  enjoy  THE  LINK  and  were  first  intro- 
duced to  it  at  the  chapel  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado;  then  once  again 
at  the  chapel,  McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas.  So,  during  this  coming  year, 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  great  strength  to  me  and  keep  me  close  to  both  God  and 
my  husband. 

Thank  you  and  may  God  bless  your  work. 

-Mrs.  Larry  (Sandy)  Martin,  712- 32nd  St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.    26101. 


The  best  time  to  hold  on  is  when  you  reach  the  place  where  the 
average  person  gives  uip.  —  Megiddo  Message. 
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Frank: 
Banner. 


I'm     broke.—  Nashville 


—     -      //guL  tfcrv&y 


"I'm  trying  to  take  a  nap — let's  cut  out  the 
humanplay!" 


Did  you  hear  the  one  about  the 
banker  who  fell  overboard?  He  was 
floundering  around  in  the  water 
while  the  people  on  the  boat  were 
hunting  for  a  life  preserver. 

A  sailor  shouted  to  him,  "Hey  — 
can  you  float  alone?" 

"Yes,"  gasped  the  banker,  "but 
is  this  any  time  to  talk  business?" 
—  Tennessee  Motorist. 

Frank:  Since  I  met  you  I  can't 
eat,  can't  sleep,  can't  drink. 
June:  Why  not? 


The  sarcastic  drill  sergeant  walked 
up  to  the  raw  recruit,  pointed  to 
the  button  on  his  tunic  that  was 
unfastened  and  said,  "Well,  soldier, 
what's  the  big  idea  — sunbathing?" 

If  your  first  love  letter  had  a  4 
cent  stamp,  you're  still  young.  If 
it  had  a  3  cent  stamp,  you're  mid- 
dle aged.  If  it  has  a  2  cent  stamp, 
you're  Gramps. 

She  was  about  ready  to  depart 
to  attend  a  political  meeting.  "I'm 
not  prejudiced  at  all,"  she  told  a 
friend.  "I'm  going  with  a  perfectly 
open  and  unbiased  mind  to  listen 
to  what  I'm  convinced  is  pure  rub- 
bish."— Builders. 

A  destitute  editor  had  died  after 
a  lingering  illness  and  staffers  took 
up  a  collection  for  his  burial.  A 
politician  was  approached  and  the 
solicitor  asked:  "Could  you  give  me 
a  dollar  to  bury  an  editor?" 

The  politician  pulled  out  a  $5 
bill  and  said:  "Here— bury  5  of 
them."  —  Great  Northern    Goat. 

At  a  dinner,  a  rabbi  was  seated 
next  to  a  pompous  woman.  "One  of 
my  ancestors,"  boasted  the  lady, 
"signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  the  rabbi. 
"One  of  mine  wrote  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments."—Mrs.  M.  V.  Franz 
in  Together. 
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